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A NORWEGIAN ROAD.' 


By Samuel C. Eastman. 


SHE physical characteris- 
tics of Norway present 
a series of surprises to a 
citizen of our own state. 
Yet a general descrip- 
tion may be given in terms that would 
seem applicable to New Hampshire. 
The north and west parts of it are 
mountainous and rocky, while the 
southeast is comparatively flat and 
contains much excellent arable land. 
But when we leave this general de- 
scription and enter upon details, the 
necessary exaggeration of the gen- 
eral terms brings out the difference 
in strong relief. 

The northern and southern bound- 
aries of Norway are in very nearly 
the same degrees of latitude as 
Alaska. The influence of the Gulf 
of Mexico, diffusing upon its shores 
its stores of tropical heat, by the 
spreading out of the Gulf stream, 
gives it a more equable and moderate 
climate than is to be found in some 
parts of New Hampshire. It is true 
that the summers are shorter, and 
the midday heat is always followed 
by a midnight .coolness, notwith- 
standing the long day, but the win- 





ters, though very long, are less in- 
tense than our own in the region 
bordering on the Atlantic. 

It has a seacoast of over 2,000 
miles, bordered on the west by a line 
of islands so continuous that, in a 
sail of 1,100 or 1,200 miles from 
Stavanger to the North Cape, it is 
the rare exception when for more 
than an hour or two at a time the 
vessel is not sailing in smooth water. 
The immediate shore on the southern 
half of Norway is not very high and 
consists of generally rounded, solid, 
obstinate looking, barren ledges, on 
which are a few fishermen’s huts, 
and little or no vegetation. As you 
go inland the land rises often very 
abruptly, so that you have precipit- 
ous, almost perpendicular, cliffs of 
2,000 or 3,000 feet elevation and be- 
yond the ridges a general tableland 
of large extent, with mountain peaks 
averaging about the height of our 
Mt. Washington range, but with 
many higher elevations, the highest 
of which is 8,400 feet above sea level. 
This tableland, /jeld as it is called 
in Norway, contains the largest ice- 
fields in Europe, feeding numerous 


1 An address delivered before the State Board of Agriculture, Hampton Beach, August ro, 1898, 
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glaciers of great beauty and gran- 
deur. The limit of perpetual ice is 
little over 3,000 feet above the sea, 
and this creates a condition which 
makes the mountains of Norway en- 
tirely different from the mountains of 
our own state. 

There is another feature of the 
physical condition of Norway which 
must not be forgotten. The whole 
of the west coast, in addition to 
its remarkable guard of islands, is 
broken by inlets from the sea extend- 
ing from 50 to 100 miles into the in- 
terior, each with numerous branches 
or ramifications. On the shore the 
water is not very deep, 600 feet and 
upwards; but, as these inlets, which 
are called fjords, penetrate the in- 
terior, the water deepens to an ex- 
treme of 4,000 feet. It is also a 
curious fact that as the water deep- 
ens the land rises, and often the 
width of the fjord diminishes so that 
it is not infrequent that the moun- 
tains rise from the /jords to an eleva- 
tion of 3,000, and in a few cases to 
5,000, feet. These fjords are all nav- 
igable and constitute the principal 
highways for a large part of western 
Norway. In fact, they cut up the 
land so much that continuous roads 
of any kind near the Atlantic, north 
and south, for any great distance, 
are impossible. 

From the ends of these fjords, as a 
rule, there are valleys which lead to 
the elevated tablelands and are the 
passes, or notches as we call them 
in New Hampshire, which render 
it possible to build highways. The 
ascent by these valleys is generally 
very steep. The descent towards 
the east and southeast is less steep. 
The west contains little arable land, 
while the eastern slopes are more 
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fertile. What land there is that is 
suitable for cultivation on the Atlan- 
tic slope is generally to be found at 
the end of one of the valleys, where a 
glacier has gradually receded, leav- 
ing a comparatively level patch of 
land, with a stream from the icefields 
flowing through it. These rivers 
have their high water in the summer 
months, the heat of the sun melting 
the ice. 

These characteristics, coupled with 
long days and unending twilight in 
the southern, and the midnight sun 
in the northern, part, have created a 
land of wonderfully grand and sub- 
lime mountain views of great beauty. 
The mountains are studded with 
picturesque waterfalls of 1,000 to 
3,000 feet in height, pouring down 
from the snow and icefields. In one 
case, in the Geiranger Fjord, the 
river is divided into seven streams of 
different volume and falls by a de- 
scent of 2,000 feet into the salt water 
of the /jord below. On the cliff 
opposite, which is not quite so pre- 
cipitous, you see a little farmhouse 
and a cow feeding on a little green 
spot, 1,500 feet above the sea, and 
it looks as if they would all slide 
off down the cliff. You follow with 
your eye the path that leads to the 
house and you wonder how that cow 
ever reached the little farm and are 
sure that she can never come down 
alive. In many places you see these 
green spots on high places, which 
look inaccessible and yet are plainly 
cultivated. It is impossible for a 
horse to bring down the crops, and it 
does not seem as if even a sure footed 
mountaineer could carry enough on 
his back to make the cultivation pay. 
Nor does he. Your hardy Norwe- 


gian knows a trick worth several of 
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that. When least expect it, 
a large body apparently jumps out 
from the side of the mountain, flies 
swiftly through the air and come to a 
sudden stop by the roadside. Then 
you learn the meaning of the wires 
that are stretched from various places 
to the mountains above. They are 
trolley wires by which the hay and 
wood are carried to the farmer’s 
barn. 


you 


The attractions which I have men- 
tioned, and the trout and salmon 
fishing in the streams and in the 
mountain lakes, have made Norway 
a summer resort for the English for 
many years, and the fondness of the 
present German emperor for its 
scenery, which leads him to visit it 
in his yacht every summer, has set 
the fashion for the Germans also; so 
that there are now nearly as many 
Germans as English among the sum- 
mer visitors. The annual crop of 
summer travel has become as im- 
portant a feature in this part of 
Norway as it has in our White 
Mountain region, and the people get 
more money from that than from 
their fisheries or their farming. 

It is this crop, more than anything 
else, which has led to the develop- 
ment of their main highways, and 
this hasty description seemed to me 
to be a necessary introduction to one 
of the Norwegian roads. 

Merok is at the end of the Geiran- 
ger Fjord, nearly a hundred miles 
from the coast, but still on salt 
water. Excepting the narrow pass 
through which the steamer sails, 
which from its windings can hardly 
be distinguished from the surround- 
ing heights, the Fjord is a small 
basin, wholly surrounded by moun- 
tains 5,000 feet high, the upper parts 
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of which, where they were not too 
steep, covered with snow. Along 
the shore line for half a mile, are 
little sheds, boat houses, and small 
dwellings. A road can be seen 
creeping up the side of the slope 
obliquely for a short distance till it 
reaches a little church, and then 
turning abruptly in the opposite in- 
cline to a hotel. All the buildings 
are of wood, built of squared pieces 
of timber, six or eight inches square, 
placed one upon the other. 

Our immediate destination is Gro- 
tli, a station, not a village, on the 
mountain plateau. Our conveyance 
is a small wagon on two wheels, 
drawn by a single horse. Formerly 
this wagon, or cart, had no springs 
except what came from the two 
elastic arms on which the seat rested, 
one end of which was fastened to 
the front of the wagon, while the 
other supported the seat. Now the 
presence of the summer guest has 
secured the modification of steel 
springs under the wagon body. Be- 
hind the seat, which holds two, and 
with separate adjustment, is a single 
seat, on which the owner sits and 
drives. Your baggage is placed un- 
der his feet and must be moderate 
in size. The owner will allow you 
to drive going up hill or on level 
ground. In fact, he is generally 
walking on all ascending ground. 
Down hill he won’t trust you. He 
is apt to reach over and take the 
reins and say, as he did to my com- 
panion, who was fond of driving, 
‘*The young lady cannot drive.’’ 

The road before us is as hard and 
smooth as a floor. We shall find it 
so for the whole twenty-five miles 
that is to be our day’s journey. Not 
a long day’s ride for such a road, 
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but unfortunately there is no hotel 
beyond for another twenty-five miles. 
The road is narrow, wide enough 
for two ordinary carriages to pass 
each other in most places, and where 
by reason of expense in construction 
it is made only wide enough for one, 
turning out places are provided at 
reasonable intervals. The road in 
places has a little loose dirt on the 
surface from the wear of the material, 
which in sunny weather, in the mid- 
dle of the day, supplies more dust 
than is always agreeable. The sur- 
face is higher in the centre than on 
the sides, just enough to keep the 
rain water out of the road. On each 
side, unless there is a sheer descent, 
are ditches at least a foot deep, with 
frequent culverts, which are not at 
all noticeable on the roadbed, to 
carry the accumulations to the lower 
side. On the outside large blocks 
of stone are placed at intervals of 
about three feet to keep you on the 
road, and, in very exposed places, an 
iron rail in addition. As we begin 
to ascend, it is noticeable that there 
is a standard of grade that is never 
exceeded, though there be 
places where it is not reached. 
When any elevation is gained, it is 
not lost by any slight depression in 
the surface. The grade is main- 
tained by filling in with more uni- 
formity than in most of our older 
railroads. 

The mountain we are climbing is 
very steep. We find that by taking 
short cuts and going up places like 
climbing stairs, we can save by a 
foot path quite long distances trav- 
eled by the horse. This we do occa- 


may 


sionally for variety and amusement. 
The highway goes quite a long dis- 
tance on the mountainside in one 
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direction, then it turns and doubles 
on its track, always gaining in eleva- 
tion, so that you presently look down 
on three or four roads below you at 
different intervals. After ten miles 
on the highway in which your horse 
has never gone faster than a walk, 
you have reached the highest point 
on the road, 3,400 feet above the sea, 
and you are then three and a half 
miles from the point at which you 
started. The steepest grade is about 
400 feet to the mile. 

For a part of the distance the 
road literally clings to the side of 
a precipitous cliff. You look down 
hundreds of feet to the valley below 
you, and only as a curve brings por- 
tions of the wall in sight can you see 
how it is that a support is obtained. 
In some places it is blasted out of the 
solid rock, with the cliff overhang- 
ing the road. On many of the 
roads, though not on this particular 
one, there are tunnels, which are 
generally short. Here and there 
where the cliff is very steep, the 
side of the road goes down 100 feet 
in solid masonry before it finds a 
sure foundation. In another place, 
it was found to be the easiest way 
of surmounting a particularly diffi- 
cult climb for the road to describe 
a circle and pass over itself by a 
bridge to a new elevation. 

At regular intervals stones are 
placed stating exact distance from 
the sea, and other tablets commemo- 
rate the progress made during each 
of the seven years, during which it 
was constructed. Other stones note 
the elevation above the sea level, 
each hundred metres, or about 325 
feet, having its mark. 

The twenty-five miles covered by 
the day’s journey was finished in 
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1889. It is a masterpiece of engi- 
neering. It is difficult to give an 
adequate idea of its beauty, its 
solidity, its perfect condition, and 
its fitness for the work for which it 
was designed. Before the road was 
built no tourist made the attempt to 
surmount the pass. Now the glori- 
ous scenery is enjoved by hundreds. 
The fjord lies at the bottom of the 
basin formed by the steep sides 
of the enclosing mountains, which 
tower above you in all directions. 
On the higher slopes are large fields 
of snow, from which flow the streams 
that feed the cascades, visible in 
every direction, now what seems to 
be a tiny thread of silver, and again 
the large stream that divides into the 
falls of the ‘‘ Seven sisters.’’ By 
the side of the road flows a turbu- 
lent mountain stream, breaking now 
and anon into cascades of entrancing 
beauty. 

When the summit is reached, the 
road skirts a large mountain lake, 
still surrounded by the higher peaks. 
On its shores is a little mountain 
inn, dinner is served, and 
which offers a primitive shelter to 
those whom nightfall surprises in 
the vicinity. 

Grotli, where we stop for the 
night, is a mountain inn, belonging 
to the government, in a typical /je/d 
solitude. We left summer at the sea 
level in the morning. We pass the 
night on a treeless plain, surrounded 
though at some little distance by 
mountain peaks, from whose snowy 
summits, crowned with rosy tints 
from the setting sun, which long 
lingers on the horizon to display 
the glories of the Norwegian hills, 
chilly breezes at length drive us to 
seek shelter. 


where 
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These distant peaks possess a 
strange fascination. A party is to 
start the next day for Jotunheim, a 
large tract of the country nearly up 
to the snow line, with mountain lakes 
and lofty peaks, where the only shel- 
ter is afforded by the huts of the 
Norwegian Tourist Clubs. A young 
gentleman and his sister from Hol- 
land are of the number, and they 
anticipate great pleasure from the 
trip. It must be a strange contrast 
to the level monotony of their native 
land. 

This road continues on down the 
gentle eastern slope for a hundred 
miles to Lake Mjoesen, a lake with 
scenery much like Winnipesaukee. 
The next day, however, we start for 
the sea level by the Stryn road, a lit- 
tle longer than, but very like the one 
by which we ascended. We were 
warned by a Norwegian friend to 
make the journey in this direction 
for the sake of the views of wonder- 
ful beauty and grandeur, which the 
descent afforded. I cannot imagine 
anything that could surpass it. This 
road was completed in 1895 and has 
the same series of windings as the 
one from Merok. In one place the 
road crosses a narrow ravine, 300 
feet deep, on a curved stone-arch 
bridge. It seemed safe, but the idea 
of building it caused a shudder. 

I might tell you of other roads,— 
of one along the shores of a lake, 
where till about ten years ago, the 
only way of getting from one village 
to another was by boat in summer 
and on the ice in winter, and where 
now a road has been almost hewn 
out of the rock walls which surround 
it, four miles of which cost $32,000; 
or of another where the old road, 
which still was passable, and would 
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be called a good road here and was 
about two miles long, was replaced 
by a new one nearly twice as long 
at a cost of $20,000, simply to secure 
a more practicable grade. 

Enterprises such as these, in re- 
gions where the population is sparse 
and the country is poor, cannot be 
carried on locally. It is only by the 
state that such highways can be con- 
structed, and it requires a broadness 
of view on the part of the people to 
submit to raise money by taxation to 
be expended far from home. Nor- 
way, with its two millions of inhabi- 
tants, is now expending annually 
nearly $500,000 on the construction 
of these highways, requiring a local 
addition of about $100,000 from the 
districts where the money is ex- 
pended. 

When you remember that a day’s 
wages for the men employed upon 
these works is less than one fourth 
what it is with us, and the sum ex- 
pended must be correspondingly in- 
creased if compared with our own 
standards, you will have a better 
comprehension of the practical appli- 
cation of their belief in good roads. 
Yet they do this because they be- 
lieve it pays. The visitors from 
richer countries—the summer travel, 
which leaves gold behind—has in- 
creased to an incredible degree since 
the building of good highways was 
begun. Fifty years ago there were 
few decently passable roads, except 
in and near the cities and in the 
southern and eastern parts of Nor- 
way. The tourist visited the coast, 
sailed on the fjords and went away 
when he could no longer enjoy a life 
on board ship. The steamers were 
small and inconvenient. Now Nor- 
way is thronged with visitors, new 
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hotels are springing up on all the 
main highways and the best of them 
are sure to be crowded. ‘To be sure, 
the old travelers shake their heads 
and long for the good old days when 
the charge was fifty cents a day, 
even if it was doubtful if you got 
your money’s worth at that. But 
the people are reaping the harvest. 
They are better clothed, live in more 
comfortable houses, have better food, 
better schools, and are no longer so 
isolated and shut out from contact 
with the world. It is true they still 
dry their hay on racks, but that is 
because the climate is such that you 
cannot cure it on the ground. The 
women and girls work in the fields, 
partly because the season is so short 
in which the work must be done, 
and partly, no doubt, because our 
labor saving tools are not available 
on their small, rough, and often inac- 
cessible fields. 

How are these roads built? Down 
to 1860, the construction of the state 
roads was in the hands of the army 
officers, who are stationed all over 
the country and have charge of the 
drilling of the militia. They were 
all university graduates and had had 
special instruction in engineering. 
Since then the construction of high- 
ways has been a separate civil de- 
partment, with engineers who have 
been through one of the Norwegian 
technical schools, and had a subse- 
quent year’s study in similar, more 
advanced institutions in Germany. 
There is a head of the department 
and five engineers in the office in 
Christiania, and forty-four engineers 
in the field. The pay of the engi- 
neers ranges from $260 for the first 
year’s service of engineers on pro- 
bation, of whom there are six and 














whose pay is $325 the second year 
and $400 the third, to $1,400 for the 
chief of staff in the central office. In 
spite of the very moderate scale of 
salaries, these men do excellent work 
and the engineering of the roads ex- 
cites universal admiration. 

As a result of many year’s experi- 
ence, a manual, or perhaps I should 
say specifications have been prepared 
for the construction of highways 
under the various conditions to be 
found in Norway. Carefully drawn 
plans are also printed showing how 
the road beds are to be made. For 
instance, in all places where the road 
does not rest upon solid rock, the 
bed, unless it is to be made higher 
than the natural level, is excavated 
for three feet. The bottom is paved 
with round or square stones, as may 
be more available, of about the size 
of a man’s head, of substantially uni- 
form size, with no attempt, however, 
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to make close joints. The object is 
to secure a solid foundation for what 
comes above. If the ground is very 
soft the depth of this layer is in- 
creased. This and the next layer 
constitute what the English call the 
metal. On this foundation is placed 
a thick layer of stone, broken into 
rather large pieces. It is well com- 
pacted together and forms a stratum 
of the road from which any water 
that may penetrate the surface will 
readily drain away. There are two 
or three layers of stone of different 
sizes, and the last layer consists of 
the hardest stone available in the 
vicinity, which can be broken into 
irregular pieces, somewhat globular 
in form, and from which all small 
pieces and dust are excluded, as well 
as all pieces that will not go through 
a circular ring a little more than two 
inches in diameter. This last point 
is strenuously insisted on. All the 
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different layers or strata should be 
composed of material of uniform size, 
but this is especially important in the 
last stone layer. Stones of a size 
larger than the average have a very 
provoking way of creeping to the 
surface where they are not wanted, 


Gallery, with Wagon. 


another instance of the total de- 
pravity of inanimate things. 

These layers are now made thor- 
oughly solid and smooth by rolling 
and a top coating of screened gravel, 
from which all stones of an apprecia- 
ble size have been removed, com- 
pletes the process. The road is 
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slightly convex so that the rain 
water flows to the sides and not down 
the road. No doubt I have omitted 
some details that are important, as I 
am not an engineer. But the pro- 
cess is substantially as indicated. 
The plans also show the ditches on 
the side, which 
are so essential in 
the preservation of 
the road bed; the 
manner in which 
the culverts are to 
be built and how 
both are to be 
paved, the cul- 
verts always and 
the ditches gen- 
erally; the con- 
struction of the 
bridges, of iron 
or of stone, with 
arches, which is 
the general way, 
where the width 
is not too great. 
The contrast be- 
tween the old and 
the new methods 
was strikingly 
presented to my 
mind in one case 
where the old 
bridge was. still 
standing close by 
where the new 
bridge on the new 
highway crossed 
the same stream. The old one was 
still sound and served the purpose of 
a bridge, but it was rough and awk- 
wardly built and badly placed. The 
new one was built to last forever, 
and just the right place was chosen 
for it, and without any attempt at 
decoration the perfection of the work 
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made it a thing of beauty. As we 
passed over it, I regretted that we 
could not photograph them for the 
sake of the contrast. 

In driving through the notch on 
which this contrast was seen, one of 
the most picturesque in the whole 
country, we saw a 
characteristic feature of 
agricultural life in the 
mountain parts of Nor- 
way. As I have al- 
ready said, the perma- 
nent homes of the farm- 
ers are necessarily 
placed near the sea 
level. Yet at many 
places of greater ele- 
vation there are often 
quite large tracts of 
comparatively level 
land, which, though 
not fit for cultivation, 
are covered in the sum- 
mer months with a 
grass which makes ex- 
cellent pasturage. The 
plats are too remote 
from the dwellings to 
drive the cows to and 
fro daily. Small huts 
are built in such places 
and the girls go to 
them and live for the 
month or two during 
which the pasturage 
is available, milking 
the cows, converting the milk into 
butter and cheese. These huts so 
used are called saefers. In this 
notch, which is perhaps ten miles 
long, the old road lies in the bot- 
tom of the valley, or on one side. 
The new road climbs up on a uni- 
form grade, necessarily leaving the 
bottom of the valley in its more 
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level spots. We passed one of these 
saeters in the valley below us, near 
the shore of a little pond, caused by a 
natural barrier in the stream flowing 
towards the salt-water fjord which 
we had left an hour before. We 


should hardly have distinguished the 
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saeter from the rocks, with which it 
was surrounded, had it not been for 
the smoke, which was lazily curling 
up from a fire by its side. On the 
valley or mountain side, which was 
absolutely bare of trees, and on the 
old road opposite to, and below, us, 
was a procession of cows, grazing as 
they walked and extending a long 
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distance up the valley. Their num- 
ber attracted our attention and in 
answer to inquiry our driver said that 
they belonged to several owners, 
who supported the sae/ers in common. 
We counted over ninety cows in line 
and were not sure that we got them 
all. The only dwellings for many 
miles were in the hamlet we had just 
left. 

The specifications for the construc- 
tion of highways of which I have 
spoken, also contain full directions 
for the placing of the large blocks 
of stone, which come at regular in- 
tervals of four or five feet on that 
side of the road which is exposed 
to the danger of running off. Even 
these blocks, however, did not pre- 
vent the death last year of a young 
German naval officer, who was de- 
scending the road to Odde on the 
Hardanger Fjord. He was riding 
alone on his bicycle and is supposed 
to have lost control of the wheel and 
to have dashed into the rocky bed 
of the mountain torrent, flowing one 
or two hundred feet below him. It 
was several days before any trace of 
his body was discovered. The Eng- 
lish papers connected his disappear- 
ance with the black eye of the 
Emperor, and more than hint that 
the death was a suicide, and not an 
accident, to avoid the scandal of an 
investigation. 

Snow the mountains in 
September and does not disappear 
from the roads till June. In fact, 
as the result of from the 
mountain, on the road I have just 
spoken of, in the latter part of July 
we rode over solid snow for several 
rods. 


falls in 


a slide 


The time for which such of 
the highways as lead over the high 


land are available is less than half 
xxv—l4 
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the By the side of these 
roads, when you get out of the val- 
leys, are placed poles twenty feet 
high, not so far apart that one can- 
not be easily seen from the other. 
Their use is to enable the traveler 
to keep in the general line of the 
highway. 


year. 


It would be impossible, I 
was told, to keep the roads open for 
horses and sleds. ‘The only traveler 
is the peasant on his skis. The ski 
is a wooden skate, such as Nansen 
used in his journey across Green- 
land, which first made him known to 
the world ten years ago, and also 
in his trip over the ice after leaving 
the Fram. They are strips of wood 
about four inches wide and six feet 
long fastened to the foot in the 
middle. Great skill is acquired in 
the use of these, and they are to the 
Norwegian in the winter what the 
bicycle is to us in the summer. 

I have not brought these Norwe- 
gian roads to your attention because 
they are better than roads in other 
parts of Europe, or in England or 
in some of our own cities, or in Mas- 
sachusetts in the park system about 
Boston. They are not better, nor 
are they constructed on any different 
rules, except where the natural fea- 
tures of difficult mountain passes call 
for special engineering skill. 

The special point of contrast is 
that Norway with its two million in- 
habitants and limited opportunities 
for the acquisition of wealth is now 
doing what England has done with 
its larger population, its great wealth, 
and it is doing it under conditions 
of incredibly greater difficulty. The 
reasons in both cases are the same, 
—to make life easier and more com- 
fortable. England builds its roads 
to facilitate transportation for its own 
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people. 
the benefit of the local population 
coupled with a belief founded on ex- 
perience that it will bring an addi- 
tional profit by attracting the sum- 
mer guest, and many of the roads 
are built almost wholly for the latter 


Norway builds its roads for 


reason. 

There is a great resemblance be- 
tween Norway and New Hampshire. 
To be sure, our state is only a min- 
iature reproduction so far as ex- 
tent of territory and population are 
concerned. Both 


countries possess 
mountains and lowlands and both 
have a large increase of summer 


population to the great profit of the 
permanent of the state. 
When it comes to ability to meet a 
public or private expenditure the ad- 
vantage is wholly on our side. The 
Norwegian supports himself and his 
family only by economies and frugal- 
ities that would dismay even the 
careful and parsimonious Yankee. 
When he comes here, and there are 
almost as many Norwegians in the 
United States, including those born 
here of Norwegian parents, as in 
his fatherland, he does not go 
home again. 

If then the Norwegian can build 
such roads why cannot New Hamp- 
shire ? 


residents 


To those who use bicycles, 
there is no need to enlarge upon the 
economy in the use of good roads 
The differ- 
ence between riding on a smooth, 
hard road and on a stony, rough or 
sandy one is so great as to at once 
suggest what it must be to the beast 
of burden in the transportation of 
merchandise. To go up a moderate 
hill requires an increase of energy 
that is very marked. To go up a 
very steep one of any considerable 


for business purposes. 
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length is impracticable. Without 
any regard to the selfish demands of 
the bicycler for a good road for his 
own use, the advent of the wheel is 
a great educator for the benefit of our 
dumb four-footed servants as well 
as for the material profit of their 
owners. 

We have in this state no such diffi- 
culties to overcome as in Norway. 
Rarely ever among our mountains 
would the building of a highway on 
a grade require any very marked 
prolongations of the distance. The 
old carriage road up Mt. Washing- 
ton from the Glen House was only 
about twice the air line. 

Our summer travel is a large and 
important feature in the business of 
the state. If you can induce each 
visitor to remain twice as long as he 
now does or if you can bring in an 
additional number you increase the 
profitable business of the state, se- 
curing a home market for all farm 
products. Good and attractive roads 
for walking, driving, and bicycling 
will contribute more than many are 
aware of to this result. 

We spend money enough on high- 
ways but do we always spend it 
judiciously? We are attempting to 
build McAdam roads. Do we secure 
the best results? So far as I have 
observed we want to produce the 
most show for our expenditure, and 
do not lay good foundations which 
are out of sight and have no appar- 
ent influence on the immediate re- 
sult. On the ultimate result such 
neglect counts for a great deal. It is 
better to build a mile a year as it 
should be built, than to build two 
miles so that it will have to be done 
all over at the end of five years. 

Then again one secret of having 
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good roads is in the constant repair. 
Nowhere is it more evident that a 
stitch in time saves nine than in the 
supervision of a well-built highway. 
By a little attention, the addition of 
proper material at the proper time 
in the proper manner, a road once 
properly built is always good. 

We cannot have such main arte- 
ries as we need in New Hampshire 
by independent action by towns on 
our present system. There must be 
some comprehensive plan prepared 
looking to several years of continued 
execution. It may or may not be 
well to have a state appropriation 
aided by local assessments. A sys- 
tem or standard of excellence should 
be adopted, with variations suited to 
the local conditions. Local jeal- 
ousies must be disregarded, as the 
work is for the common benefit of 
all, even if some sections will inevi- 
tably be more benefited than others. 

The work has been going on in 
Norway on an organized plan for 
about fifty years, but it is only for 
forty that it has been conducted on 
any large scale. Since that time, 
about $15,000,000 have been ex- 
pended on the state roads, besides 
the local contributions. It is now 
possible to travel through the greater 
part of the country and to visit the 
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most attractive scenery without leav- 
ing the smooth, solid road. The 
annual appropriation is still about 
$500,000. Not one dollar of this is 
expended except on roads that are 


built up to the established stand- 
ard. What is done is sure to be well 
done. 


We in New Hampshire are not so 
far advanced in the pursuit of knowl- 
edge that we may not learn from the 
experience of others. Many of our 
roads are now fairly good roads. If 
they were as good in all parts of the 
state as some of them are in this part 
of Rockingham county, the expense 
of completing them would be com- 
paratively small. But, as a whole, 
we lack system in the expenditure 
of our highway money. It is, I 
think, the general belief that the 
abolition of the highway districts has 
helped us greatly. There is still 
much to be done. Our College of 
Agriculture and Mechanic Arts is 
doing what it can to diffuse a 
knowledge of good road building, 
and, to that institution, and to 
the aid which the members of the 


Grange are in a position to give, 
we must all look for the bringing 
our at least main highways up to 
as high a standard as is demanded 
by true economy. 














A STORY OF OLD 


NEW ENGLAND. 


By Alice Eveleth Minot. 


HEAVY came 
slowly down the forest 
road 


wagon 


of a 

A 
drove the 
chestnut horse, and by his side sat a 


at the close 


warm, April day. 





young man 
girl of eighteen, whose pretty, rosy 
face with its roguish dimples and 
soft, gray eyes was half concealed by 
the huge which she wore. 
Ever since noon they had traveled, 
their wedding journey to their future 
home. 

Theirs had been a simple court- 
ship. John Buckstone, a prosperous 
farmer, had met Eunice Newell two 
autumns before at a husking, and 
had fallen with the 
maiden. 


bonnet 


in love sweet 
Eunice was an orphan and worked 
in one of the well-to-do-farmhouses, 
so when John asked her to become 
his wife she gladly consented. 
Not 
have 


women would 
their 

friends to live in an almost unknown 

town, but Eunice loved her John. 

‘*You will be lonely, my Eunice, 
in almost a forest,’’ said John doubt- 
fully, when he told her of her future 
home. 

‘* Never fear, John, I shall have 
you, dear, and ought that not to con- 
tent me? You know I am only a 
poor orphan and have not known a 
real home for five years,’’ answered 
Eunice, thinking if John had asked 
her to live in an entire wilderness 


many young 


been willing to leave 


she would gladly have followed him. 

They soon turned from the forest 
road upon a level tract of land and 
came to a tiny, unpainted honse. 

‘* Well, little wifie, do you think 
you will like your home?’’ asked 
John, when he had helped her down 
from the high wagon-seat, and stood 
proudly surveying his work. 

‘‘Like it, oh John! It is beauti- 
ful.’’ 

This was to be their home. The 
tiny, white-washed house, the green 
yard neatly fenced around, with a 
merry brook rippling near by. Then 
there was the barn where John was 
to keep his horse, his pair of oxen, 
his sheep, and his two cows. 

Eunice ran gayly into the house 
and looked about her with eager 
In the pleasant kitchen was 
a huge fireplace with the wood all 
ready to kindle. 


eyes. 


The bedroom faced 
the south and across the narrow en- 
try was a larger, unfurnished room. 

‘*This room is to be our parlor. 
It looks pretty empty now, but I 
guess by the time we have many 
visitors we will have it furnished,’’ 
said John, and added with a laugh, 
‘*I do hope our neighbors will not be 


troublesome. But, wife, you must 
be careful and not quarrel with 
them.”’ 


Eunice, 
Iam 
longing to commence my housekeep- 
ing at once. 


‘*Never fear,’’ laughed 
‘‘everything is nice as can be. 


” 
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John soon had a blazing fire and a 


kettle of water hanging in the fire- 
place. 
Eunice drew the table to the cen- 


ter of the kitchen and placed upon it 
the white, homespun tablecloth and 
the new blue and white dishes. 

By the time the tea was steeped 
the young people sat down to an in- 
viting supper. John asked the bles- 
sing, and soon both were chatting 
merrily over their first meal in their 
new home. 

The summer days passed quickly. 
The young wife had many lonely 
days but she kept busy with her 
household affairs, and several times 
she accompanied her husband to the 
nearest village. 

At length the cold winter came 
and at one time they were almost 
buried In the 
evenings they drew near the huge 
fireplace where the chestnut logs 
crackled merrily on the hearth and 
sent the bright sparks dancing up 
the chimney. 

While John roasted apples and 
popped corn and told Eunice stories 
which his grandfather had related to 
him in his boyhood, she sat at her 
spinning-wheel, making a charming 
picture in her short-waisted, home- 
spun gown with a neat, white cap, 
half concealing her glossy, brown 
hair parted so demurely, with her 
cheeks as round and rosy as baldwin 
apples. Those were happy evenings 
indeed for the young people. 

In the spring John fashioned a 
pine cradle, and one June day a 
baby boy came to bear them good 
cheer. 


in drifts of snow. 


So the years rolled away, and 


Eunice was now a plump matron, 
with three sturdy sons and a little 
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daughter, a tiny elf of three years 
with chestnut curls and deep, brown 
eyes. She came in a November 
gale. 

There was not a name good enough 
for the little queen, and at last the 
father said playfully, 

“Why not call her Gale? she came 
on such a windy day.”’ 

And Gale she was always called. 
Never was there such a remarkable 
baby! At ten months she could run 
alone, and on her first birthday she 
could say many words. 

“Boys,” said the mother one frosty 
day, ‘‘I wish you would cut some 
hemlock for a broom. 
of no use at all.’’ 

‘*Can we take Gale with us, Ma? 
It is such a fine day,’’ asked the 


oldest boy. ‘‘She can ride on our 


This one is 


sled.’’ 

‘*Tf you like, dears, only be care- 
ful and not hurt her. Remember 
she is not strong like you, and boys 
must not treat their sisters roughly.”’ 

‘“Me doin, Mammie? Gale is so 
glad,’’ cried the little one, clapping 
her dimpled hands in glee for she 
was very fond of her brothers. 

Mrs. Buckstone tied on the child’s 
red flannel hood and wrapped her in 
a thick woolen shawl, smiling when 
the boys drew her over the crusty 
snow. 

They did not return until dinner 
time and the mother began to grow 
anxious. 

‘‘Oh, Mother,’’ they cried, ‘‘see 
what a lot of hemlock we have 
brought you, and we have had such 
fun.’’ 

‘Yes, Mammie, dey buried Gale 
all up, an’ Gale had a lubely house,” 
lisped Gale. ‘‘ My finners is drefful 
told.’’ 


“ec 
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‘“Yes, Ma,’’ explained five years- 
old Ezra, ‘‘ John and William built a 
big house of boughs and we had such 
a nice time.’’ 

‘Well, dears, but now get ready 
for dinner, father is coming from the 
barn. I hope Gale hasn't caught 
cold. I am sorry you buried her in 
the damp boughs.’’ 

At midnight the mother 
awakened difficult 
She hastened at once 
to the trundle bed. 

‘‘ What is it, darling?’ 


was 
by the breath- 


ing of Gale. 


’ she asked. 
‘*Gale all touldn’t breeze,’’ whis- 
pered the little one trying to cough. 

The alarmed mother aroused her 
husband, all night long they 
worked over the croupy child, but in 
the early gray dawn God had taken 
little Gale to Himself. 

The grief was terrible in the house- 
hold. The mother lived like one in 
a dream, while the boys refused to be 
comforted, killed 


and 


saying they had 
their baby sister. 

Mr. Buckstone made a tiny grave, 
and beautiful 


neath the snow. 


Gale was buried be- 


Many a winter’s night the mother 


would creep to the window and 


watch the snowflakes as they fell 
on the mound where her darling 
lay. 


In time her heart was comforted, 
for two years later a new baby daugh- 
ter was born. 

‘*We will call her Comfort,’’ said 
the mother, her tears falling fast upon 
the soft baby face, as she thought of 
another little form which had once 
nestled so sweetly in her arms. 

How fondly the parents cared for 
her, fearing she, too, might be taken 
from them. 


‘*Eunice,’’ said her husband, one 
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fine July morning, “I wish you would 
go to church with me. Johnnie will 
look after Comfort, and it is many 
months since you have been.’’ 

‘*So it has been, dear John, but I 
am afraid to leave her at home. If 
anything should happen to her!”’ 
answered Mrs. Buckstone. 

‘““Why, Ma, I’m ‘leven years old, 
and I will watch her ever so care- 
fully. Won't I, sweetie?” said young 
John, kissing her rosy mouth. 

Finally the 
accompany 


mother consented to 
her husband and two 
youngest sons to the church, four 
miles distant. 

‘*Well, Eunice, how did you like 
the sermon ?’’ asked Mr. Buckstone, 
when they drove homeward beneath 
the shady trees. 

‘‘Very much, John; it made me 
very happy to hear the good man 
But part of the 
sermon was spoiled for me, as I could 
not help worrying about Comfort. I 
shall not come again until she is old 
enough to come with us, and it will 
not be many months.”’ 

So the following Sabbath Eunice 
remained little Com- 
fort. The morning was calm and 
the bees and butterfles flitted in and 
out the pretty blossoms, while in the 

of the trees the 
bid all the world 
come into the open air and worship 
the beauties of Nature. 

Mrs. Buckstone 
household 


preach once more. 


at home with 


topmost branches 


birds seemed to 


completed her 
and with baby 
Comfort sat under the trees to read 
her Bible. Many times she lifted 
her from her reading and 
watched the little one filling her 
apron with daisies, and trying with 
eager hands to catch the sunbeams 
which fell on the soft grass. 


duties, 


eyes 
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Eunice’s mind wandered from her 
reading as she looked at the peace- 
ful scene around her. The sheep 
feeding in the distant pasture and 
the cows contentedly resting beneath 
the apple trees, while overhead the 
sky was blue and tranquil, flecked 
with fleecy clouds of white. And 
she fell to musing on the goodness 
and power of God in creating such 
a beautiful world with its fragrant 
flowers, and birds, for the dwelling- 
place of His children. 

In the deep stillness she grew 
drowsy and the Bible slipped from 
her hand. When she awakened her 
first thought was of Comfort, but the 
child was not to be seen; she called 
her name but no baby voice 
sponded to her anxious cry. 

A terrible thought came to her. 
Frantically she made her way to the 
tiny brook, rippling only a few rods 
away. 


re- 


With a piercing cry she 
threw herself upon ber knees. Too 
late! her darling lay face downward 
in the water. 

When Mr. Buckstone returned 
from church he found his wife on 
the bank of the brook, her face like 
one carved in stone, and in her arms 
lay the drowned child. 

In vain he tried to arouse his wife. 
Her brain and vocal powers were 
paralyzed. 


Physicians for miles 
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around were consulted but failed in 
their efforts to arouse the 
woman. 


stricken 


Over a century ago this little story 
happened. Last summer in one of 
my rambles I came upon the ruined 
house. By the low, flat door-stone 
a profusion of white 


whose fragrance filled the air. 


grew roses 

I seated myself on the moss-grown 
stone and looked about me. A feel- 
ing of awe stole over me there in the 
stillness. I gathered a handful of 
the sweet rosebuds and wended my 
way through the overgrown garden 
to two tiny grass-grown mounds. 

Two rude stones marked the spot, 
bearing the simple words, Gale and 
Comfort. I turned to a larger 
mound, the mother’s, and dropped 
my roses reverently on the green 
grave, and with eyes filled with tears 
walked away. 


I learned from the  farm-house 
where I boarded that after the death 
of little Comfort the mother survived 
only through the winter. 

Mr. remained in the 
home until his sons grew to be tall 
and sturdy youths, when they emi- 
grated to the West, never return- 
ing or sending news to their eastern 
home. 


Buckstone 
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| the fact seems well es- 





4 tablished fhat birds as 
53) 
a class are now less 
numerous in the United States 


than they were a century or more 
ago. While some species have 
doubtless become more abundant un- 
der the changed conditions of modern 
civilization, others much 
rarer. and a few appear to be ap- 


proaching extinction. 


are very 
It, of course, 
was inevitable that the changes pro- 
duced interference with 
natural conditions should exert a tre- 
inendous influence upon the native 
fauna: some 


by man’s 


found the 
dispensation better suited to 
wants than the old; others 
have changed their habits and made 
the best of it; while others have 


birds have 
new 
their 
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Moores Weed. 

been so relentlessly persecuted that 
their only hope of survival lay in 
retreating to inaccessible swamps or 
cliffs. The wholesale destruction of 
primeval nesting sites has been a 
potent factor in the changes pro- 
duced, but fortunately many of the 
most useful birds have found substi- 
tutes that answered the purpose very 
well: the exainple, 
have gone from hollow trees to the 
eaves and rafters of barns, and the 
swifts from trees to chimneys. The 
great increase of meadow land has 
encouraged the development and dis- 
tribution 


swallows, for 


of birds like the meadow 
lark, originally confined to the prai- 
ries, while the decrease of forests has 
tended to the suppression of species 
like the passenger pigeon that lived 
largely on acorns, beech 
other forest products. 


nuts, or 
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But besides the natural and inevi- 
table results of the white man’s occu- 
pation of the American continent, cer- 
tain causes have been and still are at 
work which tend greatly to decrease 
the number of birds possible under 
existing conditions. To a large ex- 
tent these agencies are the result of 
human greed, cruelty, and ignorance, 
and the havoc they cause may be 
greatly checked by proper laws based 
upon and supported by the opinion 
of an enlightened public. 

Perhaps one of the most constant 
and serious of these agencies is the 
egg-collecting 
boy. In almost every town and vil- 
lage there may be found a dozen or 
more youths who have frequent at- 
tacks of the collecting fever. 
tunately the 


or nest-destroying 


Unfor- 
is often of the 
intermittent cype, and the season's 
collections are allowed to go to ruin 
before the advent of another spring. 
Every nook and cranny for miles 
around the headquarters of such a 
coterie is examined by sharp eyes, 
and the great majority of birds’ 
eggs are gathered in. Probably with 
ninety-nine boys out of a hundred 
these egg collections are soon forgot- 
ten, while the hundredth boy is too 
likely to become a mere 
who strives to see how 


fever 


collector 
many va- 
rieties of eggs he can get together 
without reference to the natural his- 
tory of the subject. To this class of 
collectors we owe the existence of 
the egg-dealers who collect eggs in 
large numbers to sell. The latter 
are the mercenary collectors, while 
the intermittent types are the aimless 
ones—a classification suggested by 
Col. W. H. M. Duthie, a Scottish 
ornithologist who well defines ‘‘the 


true collector’’ as ‘‘a naturalist ac- 
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quainting himself with birds, their 
habits, flight, migration, and breed- 
ing haunts, his egg collecting being 
only one of the means of acquiring 
knowledge.’’ 

Birds’ eggs are sometimes collected 
by children to serve as Easter gifts 
the following season, 
which 


a sacrilege to 
attention need scarcely be 
called to reveal its inappropriateness. 
Such an Easter present is a sacrifice 
of innocence rather than a thank- 
offering. 

Unfortunately the boy of the period 
does not limit his destructive powers 
to the gathering of eggs. The re- 
cent increase in cheap firearms has 
placed within his reach the means of 
killing feathered ‘‘ game’’ at all sea- 
sons of the year. To this fact is due 
much of the diminution in the num- 
bers of small birds in the vicinity of 
towns and cities. Dr. R. W. Schu- 
feldt thinks that the wholesale de- 
struction carried on by the army of 
unscrupulous small boys is a reason 
for bird decrease, before which other 
reasons ‘‘stand aghast.” He reports 
meeting near Washington, D. C., 
“‘one such and upon 
examining his game bag found it 
absolutely crammed full dead 
bodies which he had killed since 
starting out in the morning. One 
item alone consisted of seventy-two 
ruby and golden-crowned kinglets. 
The fellow boasted of having slain 
over one hundred cat-birds that sea- 
son.’’ 


youngster, 


of 


That the small boy is recognized 
in other countries as a prime factor 
in the decrease of birds is shown by 


the recent recommendation of a com- 
mittee of the British association for 
the advancement of science that par- 
ticular pains should be taken to in- 
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struct the youth concerning the birds 
that should be protected. 

numbers of birds are 
sacrificed annually for millinery pur- 


Enormous 
poses. There is an opinion preva- 
lent that the birds worn on women's 
hats in America are largely derived 
from the faunas of tropical regions. 
Some justification of this is to be 
found in the impossible colors of all 
sorts assumed by the plainest song- 
sters when they have passed through 
the dye-pot of the preparator. But 
there can be no question that an im- 
mense quantity of bird-life is an- 
nually destroyed in the United States 
to gratify the caprice of fashion, the 
birds thus killed being very largely 
used within our own borders, while 
many are exported to Paris and other 
European cities. The evidence on 
this point is abundantly sufficient ; 
some of it may properly be intro- 
duced here as the 
which is greatly in 


subject is One 

need of more 
general knowledge on the part of the 
public. 

An editorial article in Forest and 
Stream a few years ago (March 6, 
1884) mentions a dealer, who, dur- 
ing a three-months’ trip to the coast 
of South Carolina last spring, pre- 
pared no less than 11,018 bird skins. 
A considerable number of the birds 
killed were, of course, too much 
mutilated for preparation, so that the 
total number slain would be much 
greater than the number given. The 
person referred to states that he han- 
dles, on an average, 30,000 bird skins 
a year, of which the greater part are 
cut up for millinery purposes. 

About the same time, according to 
a writer in the Ba/timore Sun, a New 
York milliner visited Cobb’s island, 
off the coast of Virginia, to get ma- 
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terial to fill a foreign order for 40,000 
bird skins. She hired people to kill 
the victims, paying ten cents apiece 
for the latter. “The birds comprised 
in this wholesale slaughter are mainly 
the different species of gulls and 
terns, or which 
many species in large numbers could 
formerly be found upon this island. 
But now only a few of these grace- 
ful birds remain, and the pot-hunters, 
or rather skin hunters, have to go 
some distance to carry out their cruel 
scheme. If we consider that with 
each old bird killed,—and only old 
birds have a suitable plumage,—also 
many of the young birds, still un- 
able to take care of themselves, are 
doomed to starvation, this wholesale 
slaughter becomes still more infam- 
ous and criminal.’’ 

Further south, in Florida and along 
the gulf coast, the herons and egrets 
have been ruthlessly persecuted for 
their plumage. The heronries, where 
enormous numbers of graceful birds 
formerly bred unmolested, have been 
largely broken up, and only the shy- 
ness of those remaining enables them 
to survive. It is said that a millin- 
er’s agent recently visited Texas in 
the hope of procuring the plumes of 
10,000 white egrets. One trusts that 
it was ‘‘a hope deferred.’’ 

This slaughter of the innocents is 
by no means confined to our South- 
ern states. During four months 
70,000 bird skins were supplied to 
the New York trade by one Long 
Island village. ‘‘On the coast line 
of Long Island,’’ wrote Mr. Wm. 
Dutcher, a few years ago, ‘‘the 
slaughter has been carried on to 
such a degree that where a few years 
since thousands and thousands of 


sea swallows, of 


terns were gracefully sailing over the 
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surf-beaten shore and the wind-rip- 
pled bays, now one is rarely to be 
seen.’’ Land birds of all sorts have 
also suffered in a similar way, both 
on Long Island and in adjacent lo- 
calities in New Jersey. Nor have the 
interior regions of the United States 
escaped the visits of the milliner’s 
agent. An Indianapolis taxidermist 
is on record with the statement that 
in 1885 there were shipped from that 
city 5,000 bird-skins, collected in the 
Ohio valley. He adds that ‘‘no 
county in the state is free from the 
ornithological murderer,’’ and proph- 
sies that the birds will soon become 
very scarce in the state. 

These isolated examples can only 
suggest the enormous numbers of 
birds that are sacrificed on the altar 
of fashion. The universal use of 
birds for millinery purposes bears 
sufficient testimony to the fact. Yet 
it is probable that most women who 
follow the fashion seldom appreciate 
the suffering and 
which it involves. A few years ago 
the committee on Bird Protection of 
the American Ornithologists’ union, 
issued an appeal in which occurs this 
paragraph : 


economic losses 


‘* So long as the demand continues 
the supply will come. Law of itself 
can be of little, perhaps of no ulti- 
mate, avail. It may give check, but 
this tide of destrtction it is powerless 
to stay. The demand will be met; 
the offenders will find it worth while 
to dare the law. One thing only 
will stop this cruelty,—the disappro- 
bation of fashion. It is our women 
who hold the great power. Let our 
women say the word and hundreds 
of thousands of bird lives every year 
will be preserved. And until woman 
does use her influence it is vain to 
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hope that this nameless sacrifice will 
cease until it has worked out its own 
end and the birds are gone.”’ 

The destruction of the smaller birds 
for food is much greater than is com- 
monly supposed. 
much to the 
native, white 


It is due not so 
demand created by 
Americans as by the 
foreigners in the North and the ne- 
groes inthe South. During the mi- 
grations to and from the Southern 
regions enormous numbers of birds 
which are commonly considered non- 
edible are killed for food. In the 
larger cities hundreds of such vic- 
tims are displayed in the markets 
daily. Besides the reed birds, robins, 
meadow-larks, and black-birds that 
one would naturally expect might be 
found, there occur 
thrushes, 


wood-peckers, 
sparrows, warblers, 


wings, and vireos. 


wax- 


An instructive example has been 
reported (Zoe, II, 142) by Mr. Wal- 
ter E. Bryant in the case of reed 
birds of the San Francisco markets. 
For years there have been exposed 
for small, Californian birds, 
picked, and six of them ranged side 
by side, with a skewer 
through them. These sold as 
reed birds, though of course they 
are not the Eastern bobolink which 
does not occur in California. They 
are most commonly the horned lark 
(Otocoris), but there may often be 
found on the skewers house-finches, 


sale 


running 
are 


gold-finches, various sparrows (ex- 
cept the English variety), black- 
birds and sand-pipers. Many thous- 
ands of birds are thus destroyed an- 
nually; the tendency, as Mr. Bryant 
says, is steadily ‘‘to increase in se- 
verity, and it has long since arrived 
at that stage of importance which 
should bring it to the notice of the 


























THE CAUSES OF THE 


authorities interested in bird de- 
struction.’’ 

In England, according to Richard 
Jefferies, pheasant preserves have led 
to the partial or total extinction of 
eagles, ravens, the larger hawks, and 
buzzards, and the owls, as 
well as, to a less extent, the barn 
owl and the wood owl. The kestrel 
and have survived 
without great diminution in numbers 
notwithstanding the constant perse- 
cution to which they have been sub- 
jected since the invention of the per- 
cussion cap. 
has 


horned 


sparrow hawk 


The sacrifice to trout 
equally great. Jefferies 
records how largely the birds that 
feed on fish or their eggs have been 


been 
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persecuted; ‘‘herons much reduced 
in numbers; owls, reduced; king- 
fishers growing scarce; coots much 
less numerous because not permitted 
to nest; grebes, reduced; wild duck, 
seldom seen in summer because not 
permitted to rest; teal, same; swans 
not permitted on fisheries unless an- 
cient rites protect it; divers never nu- 
merous, now scarcer; moorhens still 
fairly plentiful because their ranks 
are constantly supplied from moats 
and ponds where they breed under 
semi-domestic conditions.’’ These 
causes of bird decrease have had lit- 
tle influence in America and are 
never likely to be as important as 
they have been in Europe. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 


JHE Easter Sunday dinner in the Vaughan home 
was a feast for the appetite as well as ‘‘a feast 
of reason and flow of soul.’’ 

Not many mighty were chosen as guests, 






nor was the number limited to the epicurean’s 
dictum. Twice the number of the muses that hospitable 
board was sure to entertain. There you would find gath- 
ered Christ’s ‘‘little ones,’’ some unfortunates, the widow, 
perhaps the struggling artist, the poor curate, the unknown 


“e 


poet, the school teacher, a poor collegian or divinity stu- 
dent, and many who had been reduced from better days. 

‘* Noblesse oblige’’ was a maxim in the life of Madame 
Vaughan. 

Good talk there was. The society columns did not 
chronicle those dinners but they were cordials to the hun- 
gry, oases to the hopes and memories of many a life. 

When Victor was summoned to dinner he was feeding his 
pet canaries, Gratz keeping up a prodigious tail-wagging 
over his savory bone. Victor was coaxing, 

“* Sing now birdies, sing and say, 
Christ the Lord is risen to-day, 


Let your little voices ring, 
Sing sweet birdies, sing, oh sing.”’ 


Reluctantly the child left his birds for the dinner table, 
where he was seated by his grandmother. His father 
noticed his downcast look, and that he left his soup un- 
tasted. 

‘‘Are you ill, my child ?’’ he enquired, anxiously. 

‘* No, Papa.”’ 

‘‘Are you not hungry ?”’ 
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keep the fast, so I ought not to have the feast.”’ 

The fair head was lowered in blushes and confusion. All 
eyes were upon him. 

‘*You were too young, my child. Next year you may 
make up for it. Now take your dinner.’’ 

The Rev. Mr. Dole remarked that he feared many others 
had been negligent of this duty. 

‘* But, sir,’’ replied Mr. Vaughan, ‘‘ your arduous duties 
as a missionary among our poor Indians should exempt you 
from conscientious scruples.”’ 


‘* But the disciples of Christ were poor.”’ 


‘* Did Christ ever tell them to fast, if so, where ?’’ 

Rector Dole was puzzled. 

Mr. Vaughan: ‘‘ Did He not say, ‘ When ye fast anoint 
the head, wash the face (I do not quote literally) that thou 
appear not unto men to fast’? They, as Jews, had the cus- 
tom, and adhered to it in a measure. ‘Turn, my dear sir, to 
the gospel of St. Matthew, the fourteenth verse cf the tenth 
chapter, ‘Then came to Him the disciples of John, saying, 
Why do we and the Pharisees fast oft, but Thy disciples 
fast not.’ ’’ 

Rector Dole was startled. ‘‘ But, sir, Christ surely fasted 
forty days and forty nights!”’ 

‘‘Yes, by a special temptation of the devil. Do you 
desire to be led into the wilderness alone? and did Christ 
ask any one to follow Him? My dear sir, the fasts of the 
church are instituted by the church, not by Christ. In how 
many instances did he give the hungry ones to eat? It was 
‘come and dine,’ after the great draught of fishes. To 
prove His veritable presence after His resurrection, ‘ while 
they believed not for joy and wondered,’ He said unto them, 
‘ Have ye here any meat?’ And they gave Him a piece of 
a broiled fish and of a honeycomb. And He took it and 
did eat before them.’’ 

‘‘And what is the prayer?’’ 

‘*Give us this day our daily bread.’’ 
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‘“You surely remember that it was the publican in the 
parable whom Christ justified, not the Pharisee who boasted 
of his fasting. And you cannot forget Isaiah's words from 
the mouth of the Lord. ‘Is not this the fast that I have 
chosen to loose the bands of wickedness. . . . Is it not 
to deal thy bread to the hungry.’’’ 

Mr. Dole was silent. Then Mr. Reid took the parole and 








asked Dr. Buckler if in a sanitary point of view it was not 
wise to abstain from animal food occasionally. 

‘‘TIt may be, sir, but in California the constant supply of 
fresh fruits and vegetables preserves a happy equilibrium. 
The diet is not so concentrated as in colder climates.’’ 

‘*Do you not think, sir, that the colder climates strengthen 
the body and give more vigorous constitutions to those races 
who inhabit them ?’’ 

‘* No, sir, statistics do not prove this.’’ 

‘* Well as to intellect, does not the cold stimulate the 
brain and quicken intellect ?’’ 

The doctor replied wearily: ‘‘As one of the great Anglo- 
Saxon family, I glory in it. To quote the words of a col- 
lege professor, ‘The Saxon branch of the Gothic race has 
ever been famous for their progressive character. They 
have appropriated all the good things in law, morality, gov- 
ernment, and religion, and by their innate love of excel- 
lence, have grown wiser than their teachers. They have 
been the inventors, discoverers, reformers, and law-givers 
for a great portion of the civilized world. 

Mr. Reid thought that he had gained his point, but the 
doctor added, 

‘‘And are we not of the same good old stock in this fair 
land of the lotus where it is ‘always afternoon’ ?”’ 

Miss Fitch and Mr. Raymond were discussing the fine 
olives as they plentifully helped themselves. 

‘‘Are these grown on your ranch, Mr. Vaughan?’’ en- 
quired Miss Fitch. 

‘*Oh, yes,’’ he replied, ‘‘it is a pretty sight.’’ 
‘‘T am told,’’ said Mr. Raymond, ‘‘that an olive orchard 
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in good bearing was a better investment than a gold 
mine!” 

‘That depends on the mine!’’ chimed in several voices 
at once. 

** You are quite right,’’ said Mr. Vaughan, “in both con- 
clusions. A mine may give fabulous wealth, or bankrupt 
its owner. An olive orchard, if good, is a most profitable 
investment. This state does not half supply the demand 
for the fruit or for the oil. Give us the expert labor of the . 
old country at their prices, and we could surpass Italy in its | 
growth and show the world our hillsides ‘smoky with 
olives,’ as Lowell has it. The olive must be handled with 
the same care that the orange and lemon require, picked 
by hand. You see what immense labor it involves. They 
will mature without artificial irrigation during our dry sea- 
son, as they do in Sicily, if well planted on the hill- 
sides.” 

Madame Vaughan had noticed a shade of sadness over 
Mrs. Dudley’s face as the gentlemen spoke of olives and 
gold mines, and quickly divined the cause, remembering 
that Colonel Dudley had invested all of his wife’s fortune in 
an unproductive mine in New Mexico. With her never- 
failing tact she diverted her attention by asking if she had a 
preference for a national flower.’’ 

‘** Yes, indeed,’’ she replied, ‘‘the rose forever, there is 
none to compare, so sweet and so fair, the rose is my love, 
all others above.’”’ 

‘* But begging your pardon,’’ said Professor Heine, ‘‘ has 
not England appropriated the rése both white and red?’’ 

‘‘Where is the flower that she has not appropriated? 
Pray, Herr Professor, what is your preference ?’’ 

‘*T can think of none more lovely, pure, or of good report, 
madame, than that fair lily-of-the-valley in the crystal vase 
by your side.’’ 

‘It is perfection, but I seem to recall the lily of France 
and the lily of the Arno!’’ 

At which repartee a general smile pervaded the table. 
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‘*You are right, madame, two to one,’’ was the gallant 
reply. 

Madame Vaughan’s ready tact (worth more than talent on 
such an occasion) came to the rescue. 

‘*T love that lily as you do, Herr Professor, and have the 
dearest associations with it. How I should enjoy showing 
it to you as it grows under the shade, half-hidden, of an old 
ancestral apple tree in far away New England.” 

A far away look was in the professor’s eyes, as he lowered 
them to his plate, seeming intent on cracking an English 
walnut, but his heart beat heavily against the miniature 
likeness of his fair, flaxen-haired young frau, sleeping now 
her last sleep down by the willows in his Vaterland, and the 
little grave by her side! Oh, the dream, the dream that 
the new country would bring him wealth, and all for her 
sake and the baby’s! 

Victor had slipped down from his seat and gently laying 
his little hand on the professor’s brown coat sleeve, looking 
up into his eyes, he said, “I know where that lily grows; 
it is in a picture where an angel is giving it to Christ’s 
mother, so, of course, it grows in heaven, and don’t you 
know about Solomon and the lilies?” 

Mr. Gray had found another text, ‘‘Out of the mouth of 
babes and sucklings hast thou ordained strength.” 

Mrs. Meredith claimed the wild violet as the sweetest 
thing that blows, even if Tennyson had preémpted a claim 
to it under the cliffs of his sea-girt home. ‘‘It makes the 
whole world kin,” she said. 

Mr. Tracey was from the land of Burns, and no flower 
for him could equal the daisy, ‘‘Child of the year” and 
‘* Nature’s favorite,’’ as Wordsworth calls it. 

Madame Vaughan, when asked for her own choice said, 
‘The flower I love best might not be available for a national 
symbol. It is the trailing arbutus, sometimes called the 
Mayflower of New England. It blossoms under the snows 
in the ravines where it is sheltered, nestling among the 
pines and maturing luxuriantly unseen. Only its lover 
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knows where and just when to uncover it. The first blue- 
bird heralds its pink clustered fragrant, oh, how fragrant, 
blossoms, and whispers it to the initiated.’’ 

‘*Does it grow only in New England?’’ enquired Dr. 
Evans. 

‘*T think it is found in New Jersey and Pennsylvania. 
It is not very abundant even in New England. In my 
young days the college students knew just when and where 
to get them for me, and I wanted no richer adorning for 
my centre-table, or corsage, or dining-table than a bunch of 
the winsome things. Its lovers knew the very day of its 
full fruition. I would, oh, I would give all of these jac- 
queminots, and even this glory-flower for one cluster of 
arbutus !’”’ 

Her eye moistened at the remembrance. 

Victor stole his little hand into hers and whispered, 
‘‘Grandmother dear, you will have them again, for every 
beautiful thing grows in heaven, and the tears will all be 
gone too.”’ 

Mr. Jarvis, a journalist and a tender poet, advocated the 
claims of the golden rod for its ubiquitiveness, cheerfulness, 
sturdiness, living by the roadside through dust and grim, 
braving the frosts of autumn, adorning crannies of rocks, 
hedges, and lonely alleys with its strong yellow, the color 
in which Nature designs most of its wild flowers, at least on 
the California coast, and, too, he urged its graceful adapta- 
tion to art and decoration. 

Mr. Davis, a theologue, had not shown much interest in 
the matter of a national emblem, but had kept his host by 
the ear on more serious subjects. Mr. Vaughan bore his 
questioner's eager talk very patiently till startled by his 
solemnly enquiring if he did not think the world was de- 
teriorating. 

‘‘ Why, my young friend? I hope you are not becoming 
a pessimist so early in life.’’ 

‘* Not exactly, sir, but there is so much crime. Were the 
‘good old times,’ that I hear of so often, one half as bad ?”’ 
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‘*Remember there was no ‘ Associated Press’ in those 
days.”’ 

‘*Do you forget,’’ said Miss Seabury, who was just from 
the Normal school, ‘‘ the times of Nero and Pharaoh and 

Sodom and Gomorrah ?’’ 

She could have gone on ad infinitum if Victor had not 

‘been aroused. Looking steadily into Mr. Davis’s eyes, he 
said earnestly ,— 

‘* Why, didn’t anybody ever tell you about Herod, who 
killed all the babies and couldn't find little Jesus? And 
that was old times, and now it’s Easter and new times be- 
cause Christ is risen.’’ 

‘‘ He 7s risen indeed,’’ responded Mr. Davis, awestruck 
with the child’s earnest, soulful expression, his big eyes 
looking so calmly into his own. 

‘*But,’”’ said Mr. Vaughan, ‘‘apropos of our national 
emblem, what could be finer than our golden maize, the 
Indian corn? Does it not combine all attractions except, 
perhaps, a perfume? It has a supreme nationality, indig- 
enous to this country centuries ago, welcomed our ancestors 
on their landing in 1620, saved their lives from famine, is a 

native of no other country, is now the staple food for the 
Southern negro, the Western farmer, and is used in count- 
less forms on the breakfast tables, North, South, East, 
and West, not only of our own country but of all lands be- 
yond the seas. Nothing can be more graceful than the 
tasselled corn. It is a subject for the painter’s brush and 
the sculptor’s chisel. Its broad leaves vie with the acan- 
thus, lotus, or olive as architectural decorations. The 
maize is representative; it is wfile cum dulci, Past and 
present meet in this distinctive emblem. We could not 
ignore it if we would. 

‘*It is beautiful, it is useful. Let France have her lily; 
England may fight, or not, over her roses, white and red; 
Scotland and Ireland may boast of their thistle and sham- 
rock; for us the golden maize—the tasselled corn,”’ , 

‘‘T drink to the praise of the tasselled corn!’’ sang 
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Colonel Taylor, and all lifted their glasses in glad re- 
sponse. 

‘‘Mr. Vaughan has converted me,’’ cried Miss Seymour. 
‘‘T shall make a study of the tasselled corn for my art 
class.’’ 

‘‘T always thought it beautiful on my Kentucky farm, 
but,’’ said Mr. Fayweather, ‘‘I never saw the poetic side 
of it till now.”’ 

Mrs. Brooks remembered some columns in the capitol at 
Washington with carvings upon their capitals of ears of 
corn, but without leaves or tassels. She thought they were 
suggested by Thomas Jefferson when president. 

‘* May it be our nation’s emblem,’’ said one. 

‘*T vote for it,’’ cried another. 

‘‘ And I,’’ ‘‘ And I,’’ came from all parts of the table. 

‘* Then let us put it to vote.’’ 

All agreed by raising the right hand. Unanimous. Mr. 
Thayer got some points for his evening journal. 

‘*T, too,’’ holding up both hands, ‘‘ for I like the pop- 
corn!’’ Victor was the hero of the hour. 

‘“'This Easter feast,’’ remarked ex-Judge Clinton, ‘‘ will 
mark a red-letter day in my prosaic, lonely life.’’ 

‘*May you have many happy returns of the feast day in 
future years,’’ said Madame Vaughan. 


[To be continued.| 
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THOMAS LEAVITT AND HIS 
By F.B 


MONG the early settlers 
of Hampton, though he 
first appears as a follow- 
er of Rev. John Wheel- 
wright in his Exeter 
plantation, was one Thomas Leavitt, 
probably from that part of England 





where Wheelwright himself lived 
(Lincolnshire), or farther north,— 
from whom are descended some 


thousands of the name now residing 
in the United States, as well as many 
of other names,—particularly San- 
borns,—of whom the present writer 
is one. A descendant of this Thomas 
and of his wife, Isabella Bland, whose 
father, James Bland, was a resident 
of Martha’s Vineyard, was Benjamin 
Leavitt, a land-surveyor, living in 
Hampton Falls, but married to 
Esther Towle of Hampton, a de- 
scendant of Anthony Brackett, a fa- 
mous Indian fighter. 

Their Thomas 
Leavitt, born in 1774, and commonly 
called ‘‘ Squire Leavitt,’’ or ‘‘ Squire 
Tom” (from his long holding the com- 
mission of justice of the peace, first 
given him in 1805, by John Langdon, 
when governor of New Hampshire) 
is the subject of this sketch, and por- 
traits of him and his wife appear on 
the opposite page, drawn by his South 
Carolina friend, James Akin, 1808. 
A daguerreotype, taken in Boston 
about 1850, is so unlike that they 
would hardly be supposed to repre- 
sent the same Yet both 


youngest son, 


person. 





ARTIST FRIEND, JAMES AKIN. 


. Sanborn. 


were good likenesses,—the first at 
the age of thirty-four, the other when 
he must have been seventy-four, or 
older. I remember him well in his 
later years, and can vouch for its 
accuracy at the later date,—cane, 
snuff-box, and all,—and my mother, 
his eldest daughter, assured me that 
the portraits of 1808, both of her 
father and mother, were then true to 
life, in feature and dress. 

The artist, James Akin, to whom 
they sat, was then resident at New- 
buryport, and drew these heads when 
on a summer visit at my grandfather's 
house in Hampton Falls, but he was 
a native of Charleston, S. C., and a 
contemporary of that better Caro- 
linian artist, Washington Allston. 
Akin had been a clerk in the state 
department at Philadelphia, in the 
presidency of John Adams, and when 
Timothy Pickering was secretary of 
state. After the retirement of Pick- 
ering, in consequence of his quarrel 
with Adams, Akin seems to have fol- 
lowed his chief to New England, 
where he established himself as ar- 
tist and engraver at Newburyport. 
He had practised in this way at 
Philadelphia, and continued to send 
out numerous engravings for many 
years, both from Newburyport and 
Philadelphia,—to which city he re- 
turned about 1811, and there spent 
the rest of his days. 

The earliest of his caricatures 
which my grandfather had preserved 
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was of Jefferson’s administration,— 
the last that I remember was of the 
Oregon dispute with England in 
1846,—so that he must have been a 
caricaturist, more or less active, for 
forty years and upward. It seems to 
have been his amusement rather than 
his occupation, and in his life at 
Newburyport it was also his way of 
punishing personal enemies. 

Among his acquaintances there 
were Jacob Perkins, the engraver 
and inventor (born 1766, died 1849), 
and Edmund Blunt, a mathematician 





The Skillet Thrower. 


of some celebrity. A dispute arose 
between Blunt and Akin, in course 
of which Blunt threw at Akin’s head 
a heavy iron ‘‘skillet,’’—the scene 
of the quarrel being a hardware shop. 
Akin revenged himself by drawing 
Blunt in a comic attitude, hurling 
the impromptu weapon; engraved it 
on copper, entitled it ‘‘ Infuriated 
Despondency,’’ and not only circu- 


lated this as an engraving, with some 
doggerel rhymes annexed, but sent 
his caricature to England, and had it 
painted on earthern pitchers and ves- 
sels of less esteem, which came over 
in large numbers to Newburyport, 
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and were mainly bought up and 
broken by Mr. Blunt and his friends. 
Among my grandfather’s papers 
which came to me some years ago, 
I found a copy of the verses, of no 
great merit, but worth quoting in 
part, as an indication of the spirit of 
the times, early in this century. The 
engraving, and a few of the pitchers 
still exist. These are the rhymes: 


A SKILLET SONG.! 


(Written inthe /ron Age. Tune,’*Yankee Doodle.’’) 


In Newburyport, a famous place 
For trade and navigation, 

A man was slapped upon the face 
For uttering defamation ; 


CHORUS. 


And people will remember long 
The story, to a tittle, 

That gave rise to my Muse’s song, 
About an iron kettle. 


You ’ve heard, no doubt, a prating clown. 
An ugly, sland’rous fellow, 

Revile at folks thro’ all the town, 
With one eternal bellow. 


CHORUS, AS ABOVE. 


But sudden he was made,—good lack! 
To baw] a different way, sirs; 
With thumps which brought him on his back, 
Crying out, ‘‘ You’ll raise the neighbors ”’ ; 
For lo! his courage now had fled,— 
He ’d neither strength nor spittle ; 
Like Matthew Lyon, who, ’t is said, 
Spit,—when he had no kettle. 


Such clamor soon the people drew, 
Who gathered in amazement ; 

When through the crowd the skillet flew, 
And shattered on the pavement. 


One would have thought you had forgot 
The tricks of Dalton’s kitchen ; 

And not to throw a dirty pot, 
When you for spite were itching; 





1 Edmund March Blunt, the hero of this song and 
caricature, was the grandson of Rev. John Blunt, 
the minister of Newcastle, N. H., and by his grand- 
mother, a descendant of the Pepperrels. He was 
born in Portsmouth in 1770, and lived to a great 
age, dying at Sing Sing, N. Y., Jan. 2, 1862. His 
American Coast Pilot, begun in 1796, some ten years 
before this affair of the skillet, had gone through 
twenty-four editions in 1870. It was published first 
at Newburyport, where Blunt was in trade, and had 
probably employed Akin as an engraver. 
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Because it is a greasy thing 
Used merely to boil victual ; 
The very cook-girls scorn to fling 
Their dirty iron kettle. 


Now this in Newburyport is made 
A finable offence, sir, 
To heave a skillet at the head, 
On whatsoe’er pretence, sir. 
CHORUS. 
Poor, miserable hobbling wight, 
Your dirty tricks have failed, sir, 
To place me in a doleful plight,— 
(Being sure I’d not be bailed, sir.) 
For the grand jury soared above 
A verdict low or little, 
Which showed they ’d neither fear nor love 
For crumble-toes nor kettle. 


This will be thought quite enough 
of Akin’s Muse. We gather from it 
that he had resented some language of 
Blunt by the South Carolina method 
of caning him, whereupon the Yankee 
had retorted by picking up the near- 
est missile (they were in a hardware 
shop), and flinging it at Akin’s head. 
Both parties then went to law but 
nothing came of that process. 

The incident which occasioned the 
caricature of ‘‘Infuriated Despon- 
dency,’’ took place in the shop of 
Josiah Foster on State street, New- 
buryport, where now is the shop of 
William Jones. The cause of the 
quarrel is variously related by tradi- 
tion, but may have grown out of the 
unwillingness of Blunt to pay the bill 
of Akin for engraving done by his 
order,—Blunt being credited with 
some unwillingness to pay bills, and 
a turn for bad language, which Caro- 
linians piqued themselves on resent- 
ing by violence. 

The skillet caught up and hurled 
is said to have missed Akin, gone 
through the window into State street, 
and hit Capt. Nicholas Brown, then 
passing, a nephew of the distin- 
guished sea captain, privateer, and 
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naval commander, Capty Moses 
Brown, who, before his death in 


1804, had made fifty-seven voyages 
and captured many armed vessels. 
In memory of his uncle, then dead 
for some years, Capt. Nicholas Brown 
took to England a big pitcher, with 
several of Akin’s designs (among 
them the ship JMZerrimac, which his 
uncle had commanded, and the skil- 
let-thrower), and had them printed 
on the pitcher, along with an Eng- 
lish view of Nelson’s Battle of the 
Nile, and several small nautical 
figures. 

Capt. Moses Brown was born at 
Salisbury in 1742, but soon removed 
to Newburyport for such short sea- 
sons as he spent on shore; for, mak- 
ing fifty-seven voyages in sixty-two 
years, some of them lasting a year or 
two, it will be seen that he lived 
mostly at sea. To distinguish him- 
from other captains of his common 
name, he was known in foreign ports 
as ‘‘Gentleman Brown,’’ and he had 
gained such fame in sea-fights of 
the Revolution, that when our short 
naval war with France occurred, in 
1798, the Merrimac was built for him 
at Newburyport, and sailed down the 
river for which she was named, in 
the autumn of 1798. She remained 
in the navy of the United States till 
1801, when Jefferson’s economy 
caused her to be sold. She was re- 
christened the Jonticello, but was 
soon after wrecked on Cape Cod. 
To perpetuate her memory Akin 
seems to have copied a bad painting 
of her for the china jug. 

Now the only copy of Akin's cari- 
cature of Edmund March Blunt which 
I have been able to find for engraving 
is on this enormous pitcher, belong- 
ing to Miss Anna Knapp of Newbury- 
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Tne Record—Pitcher 


port, where it is a mere adjunct to 
other pictures, forming a sort of 
family record of her ancestors. Her 
first American ancestor on one side 
was Henry Lamprey of London and 
Hampton, N. H., who was a cooper, 
and in London, about 1650, was a 
member of the guild or company of 
coopers, whose arms are painted on 
the pitcher above the monogram of 
Nicholas Brown and Lucy Lamprey, 
and are thus described heraldically : 

‘*Gyronny of eight, gules, and 


sable, on a chevron between three 
annulets or, a grose between two 
adzes azure; on a chief vert, three 
lilies, slipped, stalked, and leaved 
argent. Crest.—On a wreath a demi- 
heathcock, with wings expanded, 
azure, powdered with annulets or, 
in the beak a lily, argent. Support- 
ers, two camels gules, bridled or 
powdered with annulets of the last. 
Mottoes, ‘Love as Brethren,’ some- 
times, ‘Guarde Maria Virgo.’ ”’ 


To explain this mysterious descrip- 
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tion, we may remember that the up- 
per third of the scutcheon is the 
‘*chief,’’—in this case painted green, 
and bearing three lilies in a row, 
each with a stalk and two leaves, all 
of silver. The lower two thirds 
of the shield (‘‘gyronny of 
eight’’) is divided in eight 
parts, each one painted alter- 
nately red and blue, but on the 
lower half is a chevron of gold 
and three gold rings or hoops. 
In the center of the chevron is 
a ‘‘grose’’ (draw-plane), used 
by coopers,—a curved blade of 
steel, with a handle at each 
end; on each side of the grose 
is an adze, and all these tools 
are blue. The creatures hold- 
ing up the shield are camels, 
conventionalized; they are red 
and powdered over with gold 
hoops, and wear gold bridles. 
The crest rests on a wreath of 
silk; it is the upper part of a 
heathcock, with spread wings, 
painted blue, and powdered 
with gold hoops. 

This odd bit of heraldry (in the 
drawing of which Akin's style is to 
be recognized), and the great A/ervz- 
mac under full sail, are the triumphs 
of art and the credentials of the 
Browns on the pitcher, but Capt. 
Nicholas Brown seems to have hu- 
mored Akin’s wish to perpetuate his 
feud with Blunt, and so allowed him 
to sketch the skillet-hurler on the 
family china. He also carried over 
orders for other crockery which was 
to show Jefferson milking the cow, 
at whose head and tail Napoleon and 
John Bull were pulling (a design of 
Akin’s); and many copies of “ Infuri- 
ated Despondency.”’ 
cles came into 


As these arti- 
Newburyport, and 
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were mostly bought up and broken 
by the Blunts, this pitcher of Miss 
Knapp, by virtue of its being a 
family record, escaped destruction. 
So did a few of the smaller ware, 


childhood, and 
probably a few samples of it still 
remain in collections or in the china- 
closets of old New England houses. 
It was, perhaps, in connection with 
this affair (the precise date of which 
I do not know), that he came to 
spend the summer of 1808 at my 
grandfather’s place in Hampton 
Falls, looking off on the Kensington 
hills, and above the sources of the 
Hampton river. At this time he 
the two portraits engraved 
but he had previously, in 
engraved for the town of 
Hampton, a map, which Squire 
Leavitt, a surveyor like his father, 
had drawn, and which is engraved 
in Dow’s ‘‘ History of Hampton.”’ 


I saw in 


which 


drew 
above, 
1806, 
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This map was probably the begin- 
ning of my grandfather’s acquaint- 
ance with Akin, who had remained 
in Philadelphia after leaving the state 
department, until 1805, 
came to New England. He was an 
engraver there, but was absent for 
six years, reappearing in the Phila- 
delphia directory in 1811. This oc- 
cupation he followed for a dozen 
years, but in 1823 he had a resi- 
dence, without specified occupation, 
at Rural Lodge, opposite the new 
penitentiary of Cherry Hill, then a 
suburban location near the rural 
region of Fairmount. 

In 1830, he reappears in the direc- 
tory as an engraver, until 1837, when 
he had a new residence and occupa- 
tion, a druggist, in the incorporated 
sub-district of Northern Liberties, at 
the corner of Second and Brown 
streets, a long way out of what was 
then known as Philadelphia proper, 
where he remained, as apothecary 
and ‘‘designer,’’ until 1842. From 
there till his death in 1846, he lived as 
engraver and “draftsman for patents” 
at what was called 18 Prune street, 
now the lower end of Locust street. 

During the thirty-five years that 
he lived in Philadelphia, after leav- 
ing Newburyport, he kept up his 
amusement of engraving and pub- 
lishing caricatures, which he always 
sent to my grandfather, who named 
a grandson for him,—James Akin 
Leavitt—but the boy did not survive 
his eighth year, and probably died 
before his godfather. 

Mr. Akin left a will, which was of- 
fered for probate at Philadelphia, Au- 
gust 14, 1846, when his widow, Ophe- 
lia, took out letters of administration. 
He had retained or inherited much 
property in South Carolina, and in 


when he 
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this will, written with his own hand, 
and headed in German text with 
elaborate flourishes,—such as he 
loved to engrave,—he left to ‘‘my 
best friend in this world, my wife, 
Ophelia,’ all his estate, including 
specially his house at 
street, two hundred shares of the 
Bank of South Carolina (Charles- 
ton), and twenty-five shares of the 
Planters’ and Mechanics’ bank of 
Charleston, all for her life, with re- 
mainder to any child or children who 
might be living at the widow's death. 
(She seems to have died in 1854.) 
One infant daughter, Caroline Chris- 
tie Akin, is mentioned, and there is 
also mention of a legacy to his chil- 
dren from their aunt Eliza Akin of 
Charleston. For this information, 
drawn from the probate records of 
Philadelphia (‘‘ Will Book,’’ 18, /. 
439), I am indebted to my classmate, 
Judge J. T. Mitchell, of the supreme 
court of Pennsylvania, who kindly 
made the search for me. 

Akin’s name, which he always 
spelled as above, frequently appears 
on copper-plate and wood engravings 
from 1800 to 1840, and there may be 
some collection of them, though I 
have never seen any,—except that 
which my grandfather kept in one of 
the drawers of his office-desk, for his 
grandchildren to tumble over and 
destroy. None of them now seems to 
exist. 

He was a comic artist of some power, 
and his fine work was graceful and 
exact. Mr. John J. Currier, in his 
historic volume, ‘‘Old Newbury,”’ 
prints Akin’s sketch of the famous 
‘‘ Wolfe Tavern,’’ in Newburyport, 
about 1808,—the place where many 
merry-meetings were held, and much 
old Madeira and new rum was con- 


18 Prune 
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sumed, in Akin’s time. Like Squire 
Leavitt, the artist was of a cheerful 
turn, at least in youth, and they 
seem to have passed their time gaily. 
Akin, as we see by his scornful allu- 
sion to Mat. Lyon, the Vermont 
Democrat, who had the quarrel with 
Griswold in Congress, in 1798, was a 
Federalist and a follower of Picker- 
ing and Hamilton; the squire was 
not only a Jeffersonian Democrat, but 
their leader in his region, yet this 
did not prevent their good fellow- 
ship. 

As a justice of the peace in a 
neighboring state, he could, per- 
haps, protect his friend from incon- 
venience while the Blunt quarrel was 
pending in the Massachusetts courts, 
provided Akin came over into New 
Hampshire, as he seems to have 
He was in the habit of hold- 
ing court in his large dining-room, 
where, in my boyhood, he used to sit 
in his great chair, by the east door, 
looking out upon his bee-hives and 
the four great elms that overshad- 
owed the house, as shown in the 
accompanying photograph, recently 
taken. Across the Kensington road, 
to the south, stood his large barn, 
where, in the open floor, for the 
benefit of the light, Akin made his 
host and hostess sit, while he drew 
their portraits. 

I have attempted in the ‘‘ Sanborn 
Genealogy,’’ of my son, Mr. Victor 
Channing Sanborn, to sketch for later 
generations the New Hampshire way 
of life, as Squire Leavitt knew it, and 
as I remember it in the years of boy- 
hood. My grandfather was too young 
to serve in the Revolution, but he 
remembered the men of that time, 
and his older brother Jonathan, and 
many of his cousins had been in the 


done. 
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armies. He saw the War of 1812, 
and was its hearty supporter; in- 


deed, no New Hampshire Democrat 
was more faithful to his party, 
through good and evil, than “Squire 
Tom.’’ Occasionally, when he 
thought himself slighted, he would 
threaten to leave the party; and I 
find a letter of 1829 addressed to him 
by the Councilor from his district, 
Francis N. Fisk of Concord, to avert 
such a calamity. It seems that my 
grandfather had taken offence at the 
appointment of an opponent to the 
rank of a justice of the quorum, and 
wrote to complain of it. Mr. Fisk 
replies : 

“You say you considered the addi- 
tional appointments of justices of the 
peace last June, needless; that when 
you saw John P. raised to the quo- 
rum, your astonishment was _ in- 
creased; that said John’s conduct 
was outrageous and abusive to the 
Republican party during the last 
presidential struggle (between Jack- 
son and Adams) ; that for some time 
you stood alone, in your vicinity, in 
support of the Democratic cause; 
have spent much time and money in 
supporting and defending those Re- 
publican principles (which I am sat- 
isfied is correct), and that now you 
are to be supplanted by P. 

‘‘In regard to additional appoint- 
ments, it was expected, and I think 
justly too, by the Democratic party 
that some commissions would be 
granted this year by the present 
executive [old General Pierce, father 
of Franklin Pierce, afterwards presi- 


dent] as well as the numerous ones -. 


granted to the Federalists last year. 

I have no hesitancy in be- 
lieving that you have represented 
P.’s conduct during the last war, and 
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the late presidential contest, in a true 
light; and if so, no genuine Repub- 
licans will employ or extend their 
patronage to him, instead of that 
long-tried and faithful Democrat who 
has always stood forward in defence 
of Democratic principles and Repub- 
lican men; and as for the patronage 
of the Federalists, I presume you nei- 
ther expect nor solicit,—therefore, I 
see no probability of his supplanting 
you. I presume every genuine Demo- 
cratic Republican feels it to be his duty 
and will use all exertion, and, when 
necessary, contribute a due propor- 
tion of his earnings to sustain the 
Republican And, sir, let 
there be a contest between the Re- 
publicans and Federalists, you would 
be found in the Democratic ranks as 
active as any man; for, unless I am 


cause. 


very much deceived in your charac- 


ter, you could not possibly stand 
neuter. And, although you have 
frequently been a member of the 


legislature, if you should be elected 
a member of the nexi legislature by 
the suffrage of Republicans, and I 
anticipate it from good authority, 
duty, I hope, would prompt you to 
accept.’’ 

This adroit letter was fulfilled in 
its expectation, for I find in the next 
year, March 16, 1830, a letter from 
Hon. Levi Woodbury, then United 
States senator from New Hampshire, 
and soon to enter President Jackson’s 
cabinet, which implies that Squire 
Leavitt had done his duty in the 
March election when the Jackson 
Democrats carried the state by 4,000 
majority, in spite of a defection in 
Woodbury’s own town of Ports- 
mouth. Senator Woodbury writes: 

‘*T am obliged to you for the ap- 


probation you express of my speech. 
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We are happy to hear better news 
from the interior of the state than 
from Portsmouth. I hope the diffi- 
culties there may yet be reconciled 
or removed. We have no news here 
in Washington city. Affairs seem 
generally to go on well.’’ 

New Hampshire stood firmly by 
the administrations of Jackson and 
Van Buren, and even in the election 
of 1840, so disastrous to the Demo- 
crats New 


elsewhere, Hampshire 





her vote for Van 
more than 6,000 majority. 


gave Buren by 

All this 
was very gratifying to my grand- 
father, who continued to be a leader 
in his section until the split in the 
party in 1845, made by John P. Hale, 
in opposition to the annexation of 
Texas. He was then upwards of 
seventy,—too old to join the new 
party of Independent Democrats, 
headed by Hale, and including two 
of his grandsons,—and he continued 
to have gloomy anxieties for the 
future of the country from the sec- 
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tional strife between North and 
South. When a comet appeared, in 


one of his later years (he died in 
the spring of 1852), he told me, in 
confidence, ‘‘that it foreboded Civil 
War on account of the niggers,’’ 
—which came, sure enough, a few 
years after his death, but with no 
particular reference to any comet. 
Men seldom rise above the beliefs 
of their time, and though my grand- 
father separated himself from the 
popular churches, first by becoming 
a Baptist, in order to oppose the old 
union of church and state in New 
Hampshire, terminated by the Tol- 
eration Act of 1819, and then by 
organizing a Universalist society in 
his town, he did not escape all the 
old superstitions. The comet inci- 
dent is an illustration of it, and I 
cannot say he actually disbelieved 
that the devil carried away the soul 
and body of General Moulton, the 
Hampton usurer, who died 
Thomas Leavitt was a boy. 
This extorter of interest in ten 
townships of Rockingham county, 
before and after the Revolution, had 
made a fortune, as things then were 
reckoned, by a happy combination of 
smuggling and rum-selling. He 


when 


speculated too wildly, at last, lost 
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most of his property, and died much 
disliked by the populace. 

At that season, the farmers were 
getting their salt hay on the exten- 
sive meadows between Hampton and 
Salisbury, and my grandfather as- 
sured me that the news of General 
Moulton's death, conveyed in the 
laconic “The old devil's 
dead,’’ ran from group to group of 
haymakers from Hampton river to 
the Merrimac, as fast as a bird could 
fly. Nor did the popular odium end 
there. I remember well Lydia B., 
a mixture of hag, tramp, and lunatic, 
who used to say she had been at the 
funeral and had seen Satan hasten- 
ing off with Moulton’s soul across 
the ‘‘ heater-piece,” a triangular lot of 
ground near his fine residence. He 
was thought to have sold his immor- 
tal part for as much gold (Spanish 
doubloons) as would fill his cavalry 
boot; but this wily Yankee cheated 
his customer by cutting off the foot 
of the boot, as it hung in his parlor- 
chamber chimney, so that Satan, 
being an ass, according to the good, 
old proverb, rained down a chamber- 
ful instead of a boot-ful. I think 
my grandfather had a horror of usur- 
ers, and did not much care what 
became of them. 


message, 
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MAGALLOWAY. 


(Written 1856.) 


By 


Col. Reu ben y’. 


Name on the roster of 


aa. Philip Carrigan 

years ago penetrated in- 

| to the then wilds of 

' - . . 

ik AY Coos, and in conjunc- 
tion with others, gave 


to the various peaks of the White 
Mountain range the names they now 
bear, far beyond their bases, in a 
northeasterly direction, he beheld a 
chain of lakes, their outlets, 
stretching away in the primeval wil- 
derness. 


with 


Afterward, during the 
ship of John 
section 


governor- 

Gilman, this 
its and 
lakes, before unknown except to the 


Taylor 
was visited, rivers 
trapper or red man, explored, and 
located upon the map then in prog- 
ress of compilation. Gradually since 
that time this region has attracted 
attention. The natural scenery 
abounding on the route, the bracing 
atmosphere and healthful tendencies 
of life in the woods, together with 
the vast supply of trout that people 
its waters, have, from time to time, 
induced lovers of pleasure to frequent 
its recesses. 

of the 
unsophisticated nature of the trout, 
added to the fact that day after day 
the weather waxed warmer and still 
more warm, until the distant moun- 


Hearing flattering tales 


tains were clad in a smoky mantle, 
with no refreshing showers to wash 


away the sultry heat, a company 


xxv—16 


The Regulators 


Stepandfetchit (Henry O. Kent). 


a college society of the early fifties.) 


resolved to migrate from the drowsy 
streets of Lancaster and revel in the 
freedom of Nature. Our company, 
composed of six all told, was as pleas- 
And 
in this connection, remembering a 
remark our reverend Prex was wont 


ant a one as could be formed. 


to make, viz.: “That we might have 
some distinguished personage among 
us unawares,'” a discriminating pub- 
lic shall have the names of the illus- 
trious cortege: Nat,” our guide, a 
perfect bijou for a camping cam- 
paign, a man whose foot has pressed 
every hummock of the forest from 
Umbagog to the Great lakes, and 
who yields the palm to none; Rudy’ 
and Brisket’ fresh the classic 


shades of Dartmouth; Norman,’ and 


from 


one who rejoiced in the euphonious 
cognomen of Zach,’ together with him 
to whom was applied the title of 
colonel.” 
Unlike our illustrious cousins of 
Britain, and reading a deep moral in 
their disasters, we were unanimously 
of the opinion that in leaving the 
habitations of men, a sufficient sup- 
ply of creature comforts should be 





1 Memo., 1898: Notably as then under Prex’s do- 
minion—George Dewey, the hero of Manila. 

? Nathaniel B. Cooper, deceased, a stage driver 
of the old regime and a noted woodsman. 

Col. Rudolph W. Schenck, U.S. V.,of Lancaster, 

Penn., deceased. 

* Rev. William Royal Joyslin, now of Massachu- 
setts 

* Norman G. Smith, now of Alexandria. 

5 Capt. Jared Irving Williams, U.S. V., 
gineer and attorney. of Lancaster. 

®* Henry O. Kent, ot Lancaster 


civil en- 
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secured to prolong and enliven our 
backwoods excursion. Accordingly 
pork and brown bread, ‘‘ tin crock- 
ery,’’ etc., in goodly store were se- 
curely packed for our departure. 

The auspicious morning dawned. 
Our wagon filled with our utensils 
and selves, the Yankee flag flying 
over all, and amid the cheers of a 
crowd assembled to witness our exit, 
we rode cheerily through the streets 
on our grand tour. 

Passing up the valley of the Con- 
necticut the eye is never tired with 
taking in different points of inter- 
est abounding on the route. The 
mountains for miles lay back from 
the river, affording intervale land 
scarcely surpassed ; for a distance of 
ten miles the river falls but as many 
inches, so level is the country it 
traverses. As we passed on, the hills 
gradually closed upon each other on 
either side, leaving a more limited 
space for cultivation. Proceeding 
some twenty miles we paused to re- 
fresh our jaded horses, and on again 
resuming our journey were favored 
with a copious shower of rain. Dry- 
ness was an absolute idea (umbrellas 
being deemed fabulous articles), un- 
less some new mode of protection 
from the rain, now pouring in tor- 
rents, could be discovered. All sat 
in gloomy silence, calculating the 
probable amount of water our gar- 
ments would absorb in a four hours 
drive, when with a ‘‘Eureka!”’ 
from Zack the following proposition 
was promulgated: ‘‘Up with the 
canvas, boys, secure four poles for 
the corners, and you have an im- 
promptu coach at once.’”’ 

Glorious idea and quickly adopted ! 
After a trial it was found that it kept 
those in the rear dry, Brisket and 
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the Colonel receiving adown their 
backs the full amount discharged 
from the canvas. But we need not 
particularize. The race with the 
lightning train on the Atlantic & St. 
Lawrence road, the riding postillion, 
when our horses were too much fa- 
tigued to be urged in any other man- 
ner, and various other minor inci- 
dentals were oases in that dreary 
afternoon's ride. 

As the shades of night drew on, 
the rain, saddened, perhaps, by our 
forlorn appearance, withheld its force, 
and we were enabled to note with 
more accuracy the country through 
which we were passing. Nearing 
Colebrook, the hills gradually re- 
ceded, growing to cultivation a fine 
strip of territory. On the opposite 
side of the river in Lemington Mount 
Monadnock rears its brow to an al- 
titude of over two thousand feet. 
Around its base are thickly spread 
well-cultivated farms. Colebrook 
and Lemington are both old towns, 
the former the centre of a large agri- 
cultural business, and the second 
town in the county in size and popu- 
lation. 

At 9 p. m., after the oft-repeated 
enquiry of “ How far to Colebrook ?”’ 
had been answered by twenty differ- 
ent men in as many different esti- 
mates, and after rising a steep hill, 
which nearly overcame our chival- 
rous steeds, we were fairly at the 
entrance to our goal. Passing on, 
Brisket nearly accomplished the feat 
of driving us over the side of a 
bridge ten feet above the Mohawk. 
While we were congratulating our- 
selves on our escape we reached the 
hotel door. 


Appropriating to our use the green 
boughs bedecking the fire-place, a 











er 
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rousing fire was soon under way; 
soon followed a substantial repast, 
and over the fragrant weed each of 
the company ceased to think of rain 
or mud. Bright dreams of enormous 
trout, of unexplored regions, of rocky 
roads and hurrying rivers, passed in 
quick succession before the imagina- 
tion, until the voice of Nat startled 
us from our cogitations, 

‘*Come, boys, to bed; a hard day’s 
drive to-morrow, and we must start in 
season.’’ 

Soon we were oblivious to mortal 
ears, preparing in Nat’s own way for 
a tedious jaunt. Old Sol had not 
risen above the eastern hills ere we 
were again ready. While the trout 
were reposing in the fry-pan and the 
biscuit were smoking in the oven, 
our perigrinations around town com- 
menced. Accoutred in red or blue 
hunting shirts, with slouched hats, 
and trimmings to match, our appear- 
ance, if not interesting, was certainly 
unique, and as we called at the sev- 
eral stores for additions to our camp 
equipage we fancied remarks not 
complimentary to our wardrobes 
were indulged in. 

To the stranger the village of Cole- 
brook has many attractive features; 
its locality is pleasing, it is tastefully 
laid out, and wears an air of neatness 
and thrift seldom seen in a place of 
its size. 

Here we leave the Connecticut and 
the traveled road, our route lying in 
an easterly direction through the gap 
in the Dixville mountains. Ascend- 
ing the hills from the village we wit- 
ness a curious freak, “the Dugway,’’ 
worth in itself the fatigue of a jour- 
ney. The Mohawk river, a stream 
of four rods in width, which flows 
from the mountain slopes in the re- 
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mote part of the town, suddenly 
curves to the right, and, penetrating 
the hill over which our road runs, at 
a depth of fifty feet beneath us, is 
lost to the sight. Underground it 
flows for a distance of many rods, 
and suddenly emerges in a level 
meadow at the base of the hill. 
The road from this point gradually 
rises for a long distance precluding 
the idea of riding; passing as we did 
over the ridge of land, a fine oppor- 
tunity was given to witness the sur- 
rounding country. 

Unlike most of the uplands of Cods 
the land is free from boulders and 
susceptible of easy tillage. On our 
right lay the town of Columbia, one 
of the best agricultural towns in the 
state; gently undulating, the surface 
presents no obstructions to the far- 
mer; the slopes, warm and fertile, 
return a glorious harvest to him who 
scatters the seed. It would be diffi- 
cult to find in all our multiplicity of 
scenery more beautiful views than 
abound as we pass on the road to 
the notch. One point in particular 
seemed enchanted ground to our 
party, so varied were the views pre- 
sented in rapid succession to the eye, 
as turning around, scene after scene, 
grand, lofty, calm, and beautiful, 
gleamed panorama-like upon us. 

To the west rose Mount Monad- 
nock, o’ertopping all minor eleva- 
tions, the warm, rich hillsides of 
Colebrook basking in the summer 
sun. To the south, in the dim dis- 
tance, the cone-like peaks of Stark, 
with the farms of Columbia for a 
foreground; toward the north a 
range of hills limited the vision, 
while to the east. amid a seemingly 
impenetrable forest, loomed the gap 
in the mountains through which our 
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road wound its devious way; all in 
that direction was sombre and grand ; 
the mass of woods, the leaping 
streamlets, the risen mountain,—all 
telling of the primitive region toward 
which our footsteps were tending. 
But gazing at romantic scenery never 
accomplished a drive of twenty miles 
over a rough road and we were soon 
again under way. 

On our leaving Lancaster among 
our many articles was a tin horn, 
which Norman averred was the 
prince of all horns. Unfortunately 
it became bruised and useless, and 
we knowing the utter futility of at- 
tempting to camp without a tin horn 
were much depressed in spirits there- 
at. Brisket and the colonel lingered 
behind the party, bemoaning their 
loss. Suddenly a house appears, and 
our heroes stand at the door. 

‘* Will you please give us a glass 
of water, madam?’’ politely insinu- 
ates Brisket. 

The water is brought, when the 
colonel remarks that ‘‘ There is one 
thing I have forgotten. Have youa 
tin horn you would dispose of? ’’ 

Upon strict search a horn is found, 
but the good dame seems loth to part 
with it. 

‘*How are your crops flourishing 
this year, madam?” enquires Brisket. 

‘‘Very well, sir, we expect a fine 
yield of hay.’’ 

‘* What did that horn cost, by the 
way, madam ?’’ 

‘It’s a patent one, sir, and cost 
two shillings.’’ 

‘*T will give you fifty cents for it, 
will you sell it?’’ queries the colonel. 

‘Well, I don’t care if I do, sir, 
but it’s a real good one.’’ 

And they triumphantly bore away 
the horn, which has since waked the 
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sleeping echoes of the Magalloway, 
and rattled its peals over the camp- 
fire at the base of Escohas. Now, 
we are at the highest elevation be- 
tween the Connecticut and the notch, 
and as we rattled adown the some- 
what primitive road we passed in 
quick succession many small and 
apparently well-tilled farms, rosy- 
cheeked girls and laughing children 
crowded to the doors, as with our 
flag waving above, our horn sound- 
ing a merry greeting, and our equip- 
age glistening in the sun, we hur- 
ried past. 

On the easterly confines of Cole- 
brook is the farm of Mr. Ira Young, 
being the last one until the passage 
of the Gap. 

Knowing that a tedious walk of six 
miles was before, and the inner man 
craving needful sustenance, a halt 
was made. Our horses, with nos- 
trils buried deep in the rich, yellow 
oats, forgot the roughness of the 
path, while we in o’erflowing cups 
of golden milk, drank deep to our 
obliging entertainers. Let no one 
attempt an excursion in this direc- 
tion without, like us, tasting the 
bounties of this model house. After 
a short rest we were again under 
way, plunging down into the vast 
forest at the base of the mountain 
range. Up almost perpendicular hills, 
down zig-zag precipices, over moun- 
tdin torrents bridged with round 
poles, rough from the woods, our 
road lay. 

Suddenly, on turning a sharp an- 
gle, a small clearing appeared. Upon 
the side of a rocky hill, imperfectly 
cleared from logs and stumps, a man 
and woman were at work at the ap- 
parently hopeless task of securing 
hay. The woman wore an air of 
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health a city belle might have en- 
vied, and the dexterity with which 
she handled the fork almost declared 
her a lineal descendant of Moll Pitch- 
er, of Revolutionary renown. A lit- 
tle farther on, the house pertaining 
to the farm came in sight, built of 
logs and shingled with bark, the 
barn of the same unpretending ma- 
terial; it presented a true and vivid 
picture of life in the backwoods. Sev- 
eral urchins with ruddy cheeks were 
frolicking around the door, graphic 
specimens of young America, per- 
haps future presidents of the Union. 
Rapping at the door for an entrance, 
a voice irresistibly ludicrous, pitched 
like a fife on a muster morning, 
screamed from the piece aforesaid, 
‘‘There ain't nobody to home.’’ 
Thrice was the information given 
ere we could tear ourselves away 
from its fascinating influences and 
retrace our steps to our companions. 

Berries abounded on the route ; 
the woods teemed with game, and 
our walk onward grew still more 
pleasing. Scenery, grand and lofty, 
here greets the eye of the tourists. 
On the left of the road, in the dense 
woods, rises abruptly a cone-like hill ; 
reaching an altitude of one thousand 
feet, it stands alone, guardian-like, 
over the swaying forest of pines be- 
neath. Our guide told us that many 
attempts had been made to reach its 
summit, but in vain, so steep were 
the precipices which encircled it. 

To the north of this singular hill a 
range of mountains sweep in a semi- 
circle ; beyond these lay our ground. 
Suddenly we emerge from the forests 
and are at the entrance to the notch. 
The mountains, through which by 
some upheaving of nature this gorge 
was rent, are at this point about 
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eight hundred feet in height above 
the roadway, through the pass, wind- 
ing its tortuous course along the bot- 
tom of the ravine. 

On either side tower crags threat- 
ening to topple and whelm the wan- 
derer in their embraces. Formerly 
the road was many feet lower than at 
present, but continued falling of cliffs 
on either hand have so filled it that 
quite an ascent is to be overcome ere 
the passage is secured. Yearly, huge 
masses rush from their airy height, 
thundering and powdering down 
their vertical causeway. Many 
blocks are of easy observance on 
which some adventurous traveler, a 
year previous, had inscribed his name 
when resting in apparent firmness on 
the summit of the mountain. Re- 
serving the ascent for our return trip 
we turned our attention to local ob- 
jects near us. 

At the easterly entrance gushes 
from the rock a living spring, clear 
and limpid, which after meandering 
through a beaver meadow loses itself 
in the forest. Here, by accident, a 
blast from the horn was given. At 
the sound the spirits of the moun- 
tains were aroused, cliff after cliff 
hurling back the sound in perfect 
order and clearness. Questions were 
asked, and from four distinct points 
came the echoes as distinctly as 
articulated by human lips. The ef- 
fect produced was grand beyond 
imagination. Alone in the solitary 
wilderness, in front the narrow gorge 
through which the winds forever 
peal their anthem to Almighty 
power, above the scathed and black- 
ened peaks and around reverberat- 
ing on the ear of the insignificant 
awakener the voices of the giant hills. 
It is a fearful thing duriug the 
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winter season when the storms are 
abroad, to attempt the passage of the 
gap. We were seated upon a huge 
boulder at the highest point of the 
road, when so fierce a blast whistled 
past as nearly to lift us from our 
seats. 

‘** Boys,’’ said Norman, ‘‘ were you 
ever placed where the insignificance 
of men filled the soul, where the ele- 
ments conspired against you, and 
nothing remained but 
with their sway? If you have you 
can appreciate the situation in which 
I was once in this very defile.’’ 

All signified their desire to hear 
the tale, and, as the guide, with the 
horses, was far beneath winding 
slowly up the mountain path, com- 
posed themselves accordingly. 

“‘ Several years ago,” resumed Nor- 
man, ‘‘I had occasion to visit the 
settlements on the Androscoggin. 
Going out the weather was fine and 
I got along well enough through the 
notch, although the snow was pretty 
deep; having transacted my business, 
I set out on my return trip. It had 
been preparing for a storm all night 
and I expected a rough time of it. 
However, through the woods the 
road was pretty good, and I hoped 
to pass the notch without much diffi- 
culty. As I began to ascend, the 
wind came roaring down from the 
north, nearly blinding me with loose 
snow ; still we passed on, my good 
horse and I, until, at last, all traces 
of a road were obliterated. The 
wind, as we neared the summit, came 
with renewed vigor. My horse, after 
plunging through the snow, at length 
came to a stand. Nor could I urge 
him forward. Seeing that something 
must be done I commenced the task 
of breaking a path. 


compliance 


At every step I 
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sank to my waist, the horse floun- 
dering after. At length, completely 
exhausted, I sank in the snow; a 
dreamy, delicious sleep stole upon 
me; visions of bright fires and ruddy 
faces were around me. How long I 
lay thus I know not, but at last 
something trod heavily upon my foot 
and the pain awakened me. It was 
my horse, who, growing restive, had 
endeavored to force his way through. 
Night was coming on, and summon- 
ing all my strength, I made a desper- 
ate effort to break through the re- 
maining drifts. The thoughts of per- 
ishing there alone lent me strength, 
and after breaking a path for a short 
distance, my horse, partaking as I 
have always believed, of my feelings, 
with a bound burst through the bar- 
rier, and we were safe; but never, 
should I live a thousand years, should 
I forget that winter ride through the 
Dixville Notch.”’ 

At the westerly end of the gorge, 
‘deep down in a shady grove, bubbles 
up a clear, cool spring; the water, 
fresh from the mountain grotto, is of 
icy coldness and sparkles like cham- 
pagne. This is the head of Clear 
stream, a little rivulet, which, after 
receiving constant additions in its 
course through Dixville, Millsfield, 
and Errol, discharges itself into the 
Androscoggin at Errol bridge. This 
stream, like all others in the vicinity, 
trout. At the 
is a rustic table where 
parties of pleasure dine, the waters 
and woods easily supplying a plen- 
tiful repast. On this route the unini- 
tiated pass unnoticed one of the great- 
est attractions of the whole number. 
At the base of the mountain, on the 
left of the road, stands a birch tree, 
scored and marked ‘‘ N. B. Cooper— 
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1847.'’ Striking here into the forest 
we pursue for a few rods a devious 
path until the rush of waters bursts 
upon the ear. Pressing on, a moun- 
tain torrent is seen dashing down the 
rocks and seemingly disappearing in 
the earth. 

Upon closer examination we find it 
passes between perpendicular granite 
rocks, at a depth of thirty feet be- 
neath us, for several rods; so smooth 
are the sides of this passage that no 
chisel could trim them better, and as 
we sit upon the brink of the chasm 
gazing at the boiling waters beneath, 
amply are we repaid for our journey. 

The bed is divided by five distinct 
falls, perhaps one rod apart; hurry- 
ing into the gap, the brook rushes on 
for a rod, then plunges down a fall of 
ten feet; passing again on its course 
another fall is experienced, and so on 
until the five are passed. The per- 
fect symmetry of the whole, the irre- 
the canal-like 
passage, fills the mind with admira- 
tion. 


sistible grandeur of 


This spot has been named the 
Flume, and none should pass without 
witnessing it. 

Dining on raw pork and bread, 
varied by the mastication of a raw 
trout by Norman, which secured for 
him the 
trip the title of 
Cold Spring Meadow we resumed 
our march. Near the centre of the 
meadow, within a rough enclosure, 


during remainder of the 


‘*The Maniac,”’ at 


are the graves of two early settlers 
The 


defaced, 


of the township. 
broken 


stones were 


and and it was 
with difficulty the inscriptions could 
be transcribed. Enough remained 
to show the name of Whittemore, 
man and wife. There they lie, be- 
the shade of the towering 


mountains, within the little clearing 


neath 
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in the wilderness; hardy pioneers, 
their names unnoticed save by the 
wandering hunter or fisherman. 

The township of Dixville, through 
which our route lay, is the property 
of the heirs of Col. Timothy Dix; the 
major part is rough and unsuitable 
for tillage, a small portion in the val- 
ley between the mountains being cul- 
tivated. But one dwelling house is 
within its limits, this being occupied 
in the warmer months alone. 

Next we enter Millsfield, which 
is totally destitute of inhabitants. 
The road winds through the woods 
on nearly the natural surface of the 
earth. 
and, 


There being no tax-payers 
consequently, no taxes, the 
bridges are execrable; on one both 
the fell through the rotten 
poles, narrowly escaping with sound 
walking irons. The surface of this 
town is more level than that of Dix- 
ville, the land good, offering excel- 


horses 


lent facilities for the surplus popula- 
tion of the cities. Soon better roads 
and numerous houses announce our 
entrance into Errol. From Millsfield 
line to the Androscoggin there are 
rich farms, vying well with those 
in the Connecticut valley. Nearly 
the whole population of the town is 
confined to this strip, perhaps three 
miles in length. Again resuming 
the postillion occupation our jaded 
were forced 
place at Errol 


steeds to a stopping 
Bridge, just as the 
departing sun warned us that it was 
highly judicious to be employed in 
some such occupation. 

But though night was near our 
One mile 
up the river to the head of wagon 
navigation we must proceed. An- 
other hour saw the baggage spread 
upon the 


camping ground was not. 


banks of Powloughan 
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creek (a tributary of the Androscog- 
gin), discharging a short distance 
above Indian Field bay, so named 
for an Indian chieftain buried on its 
shores. Loosing the horses the camp- 
ing process commenced. As we were 
to erect our camp across the creek 
the baggage must be tumped; our 
only mode of passage was over a pine 
log, one foot in diameter and fifty in 
length, which spanned the muddy 
stream. Some hesitation was evinced 
as to the practicability of transport, 
the Maniac and the Colonel agreeing 
to carry over the log; the remainder 
betook themselves to the farther side 
to receive and carry on the articles. 
Silently and steadily the process went 
on until a chest with the Maniac at- 
tached had arrived at the centre of 
the log. Suddenly it swayed and 
seemed about to fall. 

‘‘Hold on! Steady, Norman, 
steady!’’ came from every mouth, 
for in the chest was our complete 
camp equipage. Gradually the log 
righted, the man and chest assumed 
an upright position and were safely 
deposited, amid the cheers of the 
assembled band, on the farther 
brink. 

Reader, know you aught of a camp 
in the woods? of the bark covering, 
of the soft and fragrant bed of boughs, 
of the roaring fire in front, of the uten- 
sils hanging around, of the delicious 
flavor of the pork, roasted on forked 
sticks over the ample fire, of cheerful 
evenings when story and joke pass 
and repass, and when aromatic smoke 
drives away troublesome insects, of 
hearty sleep at night, and the invig- 
orated feeling with which dawn is 
greeted? If not may you at some 
time experience these and all other 
benefits of life in the woods. After 
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an bour’s hard labor our camp was 
complete, our supper cooked and 
eaten, and we were enjoying our first 
night in the woods. But ere we take 
you up the Magalloway or over the 
Indian lakes, let us look around our 
present encampment. 

The town of Errol is upon the 
easterly line of the state, and al- 
though its lands are fertile is but 
slightly settled. Lake Umbagog lies 
partly within its northeastern corner, 
and this fact, together with the vast 
timbered region lying yet farther 
north, induced the formation of a 
company for the improvement of the 
outlets, the construction of dams and 
other business connected with the 
lumbering interest. Having pro- 
cured acts of incorporation from the 
respective legislatures of New Hamp- 
shire and Maine, they commenced 
the erection of dams. These are 
three in number, the lower one at Er- 
rol Falls, near our camping ground, 
the middle at the middle of the chain 
of lakes, and the upper at the outlet 
of Mooselaukemaguntic. The par- 
ticulars of erection were furnished by 
the company’s superintendent at Er- 
rol, John L. Van Burskirk. This 
dam (the lower) crosses the Andro- 
scoggin, the outlet of Umbagog, at 
the head of Errol Falls, and is erected 
to obtain a head of water for rafting ; 
it differs from most dams in all its 
essentials. 

The river is here fifteen rods wide ; 
the top of the dam forms a bridge of 
twenty feet in width. On the upper 
side are thirteen gates eight feet 
wide, which are used to raise or de- 
press the water, and a raceway forty 
feet in width for driving logs. The 
Androscoggin falls but one foot to 
the lake, and by means of the dam 
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THE GIPSY MAIDEN’S SONG. 


its surface can easily be raised six 
feet, thus at any time affording an 
abundant supply of water. 

When first the undertaking was 
commenced the country was an un- 
broken wilderness. Articles were 
transported over the snow and work 
begun. Gradually a little clearing 
was attempted, and now a neat cot- 
tage and out-buildings stand solitary 
in the woods, the farthest settlement 
north on the Maine line accessible by 
road. 

A little incident connected with 
the building of the works awakened 
our better feelings and brought tears 
to the eyes of our guide. Immedi- 
ately below the dam the river shoots 
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on with headlong velocity, rendering 
it nearly impossible to recover any- 
thing from its grasp. Mr. Van Burs- 
kirk had two children, twins; one 
bright day they were sporting on the 
rocks by the rapids, a gaudy butter- 
fly attracted their attention, and they 
attempted to reach it, ‘‘and,’’ said 
the little fellow who told us, while 
his lip quivered and the tears started 
to his eyes, “brother slipped right in 
and he stayed all night.”’ 

But anxious to be up the Magallo- 
way, we nail our flag staff to the lug 
pole of the camp, blow a last tattoo 
on the horn, snugly roll ourselves in 
our blankets, and from our bed of 
boughs wish you a good night. 


[To be continued.| 
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THE GIPSY MAIDEN’S SONG. 


By Adelbert Clark. 


While the sun was slowly setting 
In a sea of gleaming gold, 
Kissing all the fragrant blossoms 
That were blooming on the wold, 
Like a whisper from fair Eden, 
Comes a gipsy maiden’s song, 
Clear and sweet across the meadows 
Where the sunbeams linger long. 


‘*Oh ye woodland flowers that blossom 
To the kiss of morning light, 

Ye are like a princess lovely, 
Robed in crimson velvet bright. 

And ye vines of emerald wild-grape 
Leaning o’er the mirrowed lake, 

Tell to all the world that summer 
From her slumber is awake. 
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‘‘And ye grosbeak black and yellow, 
Sing ye carols sweet and low, 

From the orchard’s leafy plumage 
And its bank of fragrant snow. 

And ye laughing, dancing brooklets 
Gliding over sands of gold, 

Bathe the little woodland violet 
With your silver spray so cold. 


‘‘And ye light winds sweet at twilight 
From the land of summer seas, 

Waft to us the scent of wild-rose 
From the bosky tangled leas. 

And ye spiders green and golden, 
Spin ye fairy web so fine 

O’er the blue swamp-lilies’ beauty, 
Where the diamond dewdrops shine.’’ 


Thus she sang till evening shadow 
Drew its veil across the lea, 
And the grosbeak nestled closer 
In the branches of his tree, 
While she wandered through the grasses 
Wet with glistening beads of dew, 
To her home, a white tent wagon, 
Where the fire its beacon threw. 


But the evening air around her 
Still pulsated with her song, 
Stirring yet to silver echoes 
While the willow-branches long 
Slowly rocked above the water 
Like a baton to her rhyme, 
And the distant church-bells pealing 
Forth in rapture, kept the time. 


And the dancing will-o’-the wisp 
Swung his spark of dazzling light 

Along the road as she wandered, 
And it seemed to say good-night. 

O’er the hills a cloud came floating 
(Vapor gathered from afar) 

And between its rifted silver 
Gleamed the beauty of a star. 
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The death-roll of the First New Hampshire Regiment of Volunteers for 


the war with Spain is, presumably, now complete, as the men of the regi- 
ment who are still confined in the hospitals throughout the state are reported 
to be on the high road to recovery, and the regiment is soon to be mustered 
out of the service. Following is the list showing New Hampshire’s contri- 


bution to Cuban freedom: 


OFFICERS. 

Name. Company Residence. 
Captain W. A. Sanborn, Co. K, Laconia, 
Captain Ira Stowell, Co. M, Newport, 
Lieutenant Joseph L. Morrill, Co. K, Laconia, 


ENLISTED MEN. 


Name. Company. Residence 
John C. Angier, Co. L, Claremont, 
William W. Banfill, Co. E, Groveton, 
Edward H. Gaffney, Co: ki Nashua, 
Earle N. Gilman, Co... &, Laconia, 
John J. Hallissey, Co. k, Nashua, 
Thomas E. King, Co. C, Concord, 
A. J. Morrill, Co. E, Laconia, 
Cassius B. Roberts, Co: F. Dover, 
William A. Rossiter, Co. F, Dover, 
Joseph Silver, Co. D, Claremont, 
William G. Swain, Co. G, Lebanon, 
O. J. Weatherwax, Co. M, Berlin, 
D. M. Aldrich, Co. i, Keene, 
R. Clements, Co. M, Newport, 
W. H. Derwin, Co. B, Manchester, 
John Rafter, Co. M, Taunton, Mass., 
— Keefe, Ca. GC, Concord, 
Joseph Bergeron, Co. G, Lebanon, 
Robert Simonds, Co. H, Franklin, 
Roland I. Johnson, Co. I, Nashua, 
William Connors, Co. I, Nashua, 
Levi Peters, Co. I, Nashua, 
Hevry Malonson, Co: C, Concord, 
Frank Scruton, Co. L, Farmington, 
Charles Sullivan, Co. K, Manchester, 
Lester L. Stoddard, Co. iL; Chesterfield, 
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Besides these the death of another New Hampshire man in the service is 
reported in the person of Capt. Finley R. Butterfield, of the United States 
Infantry, a volunteer officer, who died at Norwich, Conn., September 24. 
He was the youngest son of the late Hon. William Butterfield of Concord, 
and was born in Concord, September 28, 1858. 


H. K. DEWEY. 


Mr. H. K. Dewey, who died in Barton, Vt., September 3, was for a long 
time a well-known resident of New Hampshire. He was born in Waterford, 
Vt., July 22, 1832, and in his younger manhood was a teacher in this state. 
In 1861, he was made chief clerk and had charge of the United States pen- 
sion agency at Concord until 1865. In 1868, he held the position of engross- 
ing clerk in the New Hampshire legislature; in the fall of that year he 
moved to Lyndonville, Vt., and was in trade and in the employ of the Pas- 
sumpsic railroad for three years. In 1869, he received the appointment of 
postmaster at Lyndonville, which office he resigned to accept the position of 
cashier of the Irasburg National bank, where he remained until 1875, when 
he was elected cashier of the Barton National bank, which position he held 
at the time of his death. In 1892 he was a member of the legislature of Ver- 
mont, representing the town of Barton. 


WILLIAM G. MASON. 


William G. Mason, one of Concord’s most prominent and most successful 
business men, the senior partner of the widely known firm of Mead, Mason 
& Co., builders and contractors, died September 28. Mr. Mason was born 
in New Hampton, October 30, 1822, and came to Concord in 1850. He was 
married January 20, 1848, to Sarah R. Mead, of New Hampton, and their 
golden wedding was quietly celebrated the present year. Mr. Mason is sur- 
vived by his widow, two sons, Owen R. of Burlington, Vt., and William M. 
of Concord, and one brother, James S., of Lebanon. Mr. Mason never 
entered public life. His time was divided between his business and his 
home and his success in the one was only equalled by his happiness in the 
other. 


CAROLINE MISKEL HOYT. 


Caroline Miskel Hoyt, wife of Mr. Charles H. Hoyt, of Charlestown, the 
widely known playwright, died in New York city, October 2. She was a 
native of Kentucky, and was twenty-five years old. Mrs. Hoyt was consid- 
ered the most beautiful woman on the American stage, and had won great 
repute as an actress, appearing in her husband's plays with wonderful suc- 
cess. Her social successes were not less marked than her professional 
advancement, and she had, too, pronounced characteristics of intellect and 
temperament which made her the leading figure in brilliant circles of 
associates. 









































